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The Literary Week. 

No exception .can be taken to the Civil List pensions, 
granted during the year ending last March. Owing 
to the abuse of the power. by the Hanoverian sovereigns 
these grants are limited to £1,200, the exact amount 
disbursed in the list published this week in a Parliamen- 
tary Paper.. Among the names we are glad to see those 
of Mr. Austin Dobson ‘‘in recognition of his distinguished 
literary attainments, and of his eminence as a poet,’ £250; 
and of Dr. Jessop “in recognition of his services to 
archeology and literature,” £100. Small pensions have 
also been granted to the widows of Mayne Reid and George 
Pinwell. 








Tne Elizabethan Stage Society has arranged for a 
revival of Ben Jonson’s ‘“‘The Alchemist,’’ under the 
direction of Mr. W. Poel and Mr. Ben Greet. This 
comedy was played by the society at the Apothecaries’ 
Hall, Blackfriars, in February, 1899, and is the play 
chosen by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge for repre- 
sentation before the students at their summer meeting. 
Two representations only will be given at the Imperial 
Theatre this evening (Friday) and to-morrow. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, in the course of his 
address at the unveiling ceremony‘of the Clough-Arnold 
Memorial in Rugby School Chapel, remarked that he had 
learned from Arthur Clough more than he thought he had 
learned from any other man. He corresponded with him 
for years, knew his gentle humour, his ready perception, 
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his profound philosophy. Indeed, Clough seemed, when 
first he knew him, to be the ablest and the greatest man 
he had ever met. Matthew Arnold, the Primate said, was 
in some respects of sharper and keener intellect. No one 
could know him without loving him; he was so kind, so 
thorough, and so invariably sweet. He did not know 
whether he ever quarrelled, but he seemed to be a man 
who could never quarrel. His powers of mind, too, were 
singularly great. He was both scholar and poet, but not, 
in his judgment, as great a poet as Clough. 


Mr. Cuartes Marriott's new novel, Love with Honour, 
will be published this month by Mr. John Lane. It will 
be remembered that the author’s first book, The Column, 
attracted considerable notice in the early part of last year. 


Mr. Freverick Goopatt, R.A., will shortly publish a 
volume of Reminiscences. The prospectus gives a list of 
four columns of names about whom will be found 
‘‘ anecdotes, reminiscences and on dits.’’ The list begins 
with Sir John Aird, and ends with William IV. 





Messrs. WILLIAMS AND Noraate will publish next October 
the first number of a new quarterly to be known as the 
Hibbert Journal, and to be issued under the sanction, and 
with the support, of the Hibbert Trustees. It will be devoted 
to the discussion of religious, theological and philosophical 
subjects, and its pages will be open to writers of ability and 
learning, irrespective of the particular doctrines they may be 
known to support or to oppose. The journal will be avowedly 
liberal in character, under liberalism being understood 
impartiality to every seriously-held point of view in the 
religious world, whether in the ole forms of historical 
Christianity, or in the forms of those who dissent from 
them. It will be an organ of the broadest possible 
catholicity. The editors (Messrs. L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes 
Hicks) will be assisted by an editorial board consisting of 
scholars of the most various schools of thought. Amongst 
the latter are the Deans of Ely and Durham, Dr. John 
Watson, Prof. Cheyne, Dr. Drummond, and Mr. Montefiore, 
whilst Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. Gardner and Prof. Muirhead 
will represent science and philosophy. 


In a biographical note to the new sixpenny edition of 
the late Mr. S. Laing’s Modern Science and Modern 
Thought, Mr. Edward Clodd quotes the following picture 
of Mr. Laing from Mr. Macrae’s memoir :-- 


He had the healthy body as well.as the healthy mind ; 
from youth till advanced age he delighted in all field 
sports. He was fond of good art and music ; his tastes in 
both were classical and old-fashioned. Beethoven and the 
Italian operatic composers were his favourites ; “ but he 
could not tolerate the formlessness of the modern school 
led by Wagner.’ His conversation had distinction: he 
detested gossip and idle talk. He hada retentive memory, 
and “his accuracy, even to historical details, was astonish- 
ing.” His favourite authors were Scott and Tennyson ; 
in latter life, however, his reading was mainly restricted 
to scientific books. His charities, always unostentatious, 
“were, in proportion to his means, liberal,” and their 
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variety manifested his toleration. Open-minded, he 
harboured never a prejudice ; nor was his equanimity ever 
ruffled, “so that the idea of a Stoic sage had become with 
him a habit of daily life and conduct.” .. . “He believed 
in the people—in the masses—in their broad common- 
sense and honest judgment on large questions which they 
understood, and it was mainly to their instruction that he 
looked in the books that he wrote. Hisideals were a plain, 
simple manner of life, manly conduct and honest work. 


His own long life was throughout an example of these — 


things, and as he had lived, so he continued to the end.” 


Sians are not wanting that the American craze for 
historical novels is going the way of other crazes. The 
New York Journal cites the words of a ‘‘ prominent book- 
seller’? who reports the demand of his patrons among 
the novel-reading public to be Paces in substance 
thus: ‘‘Give me an old-fashioned, simple love story. I 
am tired of the historical romance of European life, and 
American colonial and revolutionary times, and of the 
swash-buckling heroes.’’ Another American paper recently 
published a symposium to which several publishers con- 
tributed their opinions on the trend of fiction, and some of 
the best known prophesied that the tale of American 
domestic life would supplant the historical novel in 
popular favour. A glance at the announcement of forth- 
coming fiction seems to support their position. The 
American public has never wearied of the tales of New 
England life which have appeared periodically ever since 
American fiction began. 


—— 





Few adjectives are so abused in criticism as “ great.’’ 
Writers speak of a great book, a great author, forgetting 
that the word implies a scale of merit— implies it 
often to destroy it. Prof. William P. Trent, of Columbia 
University, has been endeavouring to make a scale which 
rash writers might keep in mind, and his remarks are 
not uninteresting. From his article in the International 
Monthly we construct the following table :— 


GREAT WRITERS. 


Homer. Dante. 
Sophocles. Shakespeare. 
Virgil. Milton. 
Goethe. Moliére. 


Cervantes, &c. 
To this class Prof. Trent is inclined to add Balzac and 
Hugo. 


Writers oF Great Power, put Not UNIVERSAL 
IN THEIR GENIUS. 


Pindar. Chaucer. 

Lucretius, Spenser. 

Petrarch. Schiller. 

Tasso. Heine. 

Ariosto. Rabelais. 

Montaigne. Gibbon. 
&c. 


Writers WHom One Cannot Catt SuPREME, ALTHOUGH 
ONE WOULD AS LITTLE THINK OF CALLING THEM- MINOR. 


Catullus. Dryden. 
Horace. Pope. 
Leopardi. _ Gray. 
Marlowe. Burns. 

Ben Jonson. Coleridge. 
Keats. Tennyson. 
Browning. Wordsworth. 
Byron. Shelley. 
Lamb. Landor. 


Hawthorne, &c. 


Prof. Trent adds that if his classification has been made 
on correct lines, it needs filling out and requires many 
qualifications. ‘‘ And we must always remember that any 
scheme of classification is bad if it tends to make our 
judgments hard and fast, if it induces us to think that we 
can stick a pin through a writer and ticket him as an 
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entomologist does an insect. But if we use such a scheme 
intelligently, it may prove useful, if only by stimulating 
us to candid objections, for candid objections imply honest 
thought, and honest thought on such a noble subject as 
literature can not but be beneficial.” 


Apropos of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s censured play, the 
author’s recently published defence of which we review in 
this issue, the following anecdote has been put before us 
as authentic. Perhaps it proves that members of the 
Stage Society are not talkative; perhaps it proves some- 
thing more fundamental. Two members of the Stage 
Society, a big one and a little one, were casually introduced 
to each other on the platform at Euston, and presently 
found themselves alone together in a compartment of a 
train which runs from London to Crewe without a stop. 
Over three hours of undisturbed intercourse lay before 
them, but ideas did not seem to flow. Possibly the big 
member was too haughty and the little one too humble. 
When absolute silence had reigned.for an hour and a half 
or so, and the train was passing through Rugby, the little 
member, unable to suffer this tacitness any longer, at last 
broke out. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ he ventured, “‘ but have you 
seen Mrs. Warren’s Profession?” The big member 
hesitated. ‘‘No, I haven't,” he replied, and added, 
‘‘Have you?” “No, sir, I have not,” said the little 
member, and feebly collapsed. Silence fell again, and © 
amid impressive silence the train rolled into Crewe. 
‘* Good-bye, sir,’’ said the little member, ‘‘ Glad to have 
met you.” ‘* Thanks,” said the big member, “ the 
pleasure is mutual. Good-bye.” 


Mr. Anprew Metros will shortly publish a new sixpenny 
illustrated weekly, entitled Russia. This paper has been 
established for the purpose of opening bm developing 
commercial relations between Russia and Great Britain. 
It will also seek by articles on Russian literature, drama, 
and the arts generally, to make the people of England 
better acquainted with the Russian people. The editor, 
Mr. Nicolas Notovitch, is of a journalistic stock, his 
brother being the founder and proprietor of the well- 
known Russian r Novosti in St. Petersburg. The 
size and get-up of J ;_ wife will be uniform with the Tatler. 


Tue little controversy which recently took place in our 
pages between Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. Arthur Symons 
on the question of the delivery of verse in the singing 
voice has been made the subject of an able article in the 
New York Nation. The writer supports Mr. Symons in 
his doubts concerning Mr. Yeats’s advocacy of the 
psaltery :— 

There was a time, probably, when all poetry was sung 
to tunes as simple as those which are still heard in 
“traditional Irish singing.” -In fact, the recitation of 
poetry without music presupposes almost as advanced a 
civilization as does the reading of poetry. But it should 
be remembered that this is a very different matter from 
the reforni proposed by Mr. Yeats. The ancients and the 
Irish peasantry had quite ——— in mind either song 
or speech—never a third mode which lay between the 
two and was used for the rendering of poetry. If the 
traditional ballad tunes are of the simplest kind, it is not 
to favour a theory of Mr. Yeats’s, but merely because the 
composers of these tunes knew no more elaborate music. 
Tt cannot be too pray of urged that the real successors of 
the singing poets are Schubert and Mozart and Wagner— 
the great song-writers and opera-composers. Whenever 
poetry needs the enhancement of music, the composers 
will claim it for their own. The example of Richard 
Strauss’s elaborate recitative compositions will a 
encourage them to revive among us “ the traditional Iri 
singing.” 

Like many other well-intentioned movements, this 
revival of “ speaking to music” is merely an amusing bit 
of archaism, which cavalierly Guvegaete the reasons for 
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things as they are. When poetry filled a large social 
function, was recited before audiences, and was practically 
never read, it naturally required the aid of music. Now 
that poetry has become an individual enjoyment—a matter 
chiefly for the closet—it has largely dispensed with 
melody. Meanwhile long generations of refined social 
intercourse have probably greatly improved the speaking 
veice ; and in our own time, in the case of Booth at 
least, and in Bernhardt before her mannerisms overtook 
her, we have heard a declamation so varied, so subtle and 
harmonious, that beside it any form of intonation—any- 
thing, in fact, but the most perfect melody—must have 
seemed crude and inartistic. We are no longer a singing 
people, and the fact is to be deplored ; but our regenera- 
tion lies along the lines of perfected music and of 
intelligent declamation, not along those of an archaistic 
return to outworn musical modes. Cantilation, at least, 
will not win us back from prose to poetry. 





Tue news of the disaster to Mr. Harry De Windt and his 
expedition, off the Siberian coast, has been received with 
sympathetic concern by his many friends in England. 
The whaler, William Bayliss, found Mr. De Windt in an 
uninhabited cave. He was in a sorry plight, and his pro- 
visions were almost exhausted. He and Mr. Harding had 
reached the coast only to find that the ice had broken up, 
and had drifted into the Strait, so that it was impossi ble 
to cross over on it. The whaler supplied the party with 
provisions. 


Tue authorities of the Bodleian Library have begun to 
prepare photographs of many of their treasures for issue 
to libraries and private buyers. Special attention is 
drawn to the Palaeographical Collotypes, and it is hoped 
that these will be taken largely by other libraries, it beg 
admitted that there is no chance of their being bought by 
the general public in numbers sufficient to cover the cost 
of a negative and even twenty copies. The following 
photographs of Shelley relics can now be obtained :— 


1s. 6d. Miniature of Shelley as a boy, from the copy by 
Reginald Easton. 

1s. 6d. Portrait of Shelley, reduced from a crayon 
drawing. 

1s. 6d. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, from a portrait by 
Reginald Easton. 


ls. Shelley’s Sophocles, which he had with him when 
drowned. [The edges are supposed to show the 
mark of his thumb, incrusted in brine. ] ; 

1s. Shelley’s watch and seals. 

ls. The guitar given by Shelley to Mrs. Jane 
Williams. 





Tue ways of bringing literary pigs to literary markets 
grow ever more devious. The Author quotes with horror 
the following paragraph from the Sunday Sun :-—- 

I learn, however, that the latest move of the literary 
agent is to arrange with some publishing house to take the 
first reading of all manuscripts that come in his way, and 
to receive in return a fee or a salary. 


We entirely agree with the Author in regarding this way 
of doing business as thoroughly objectionable. It involves 
a distinct breach of faith between the literary agent and 
his client. The Author says, the-literary agent is thereby 
less likely to deal effectually with the author’s MSS., firstly 
by oftentimes submitting them to the wrong publisher, or 
secondly by making a lenient contract with the publisher 
owing to the fee he receives. If what the writer states is 
true, there is a much more serious side to the case, namely, 
that the literary agent is in a confidential position to the 
author who employs him, and in such a position is not only 
legally but morally wrong in accepting commission from 
any one but his employer, whether the honorarium—as 
no doubt he would term it—is by direct payment or an 
unwritten agreement based on the interchange of business. 
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Tue humours of American ‘publisher’s advertisements 
beguile our waiting for the Coronation. One firm 
prefaces a list of its books with the following :~- 

Perhaps you are going away soon. In that case you 
will want to take some reading with you. ; 
Light reading, probably; the kind for a swaying 
hammock or a drifting boat. 
Here are some suggestions that may help you. 
But the show of disinterested and friendly advice is 
sacrificed at the end of the list :— 
P.S.—These books are just as well worth reading if 
you're going to stay in town, 





Avoraer firm displays the following :— 


“Their cause [ plead—plead it in heart and mind, 
A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 


When old David Garrick uttered these words he con- 
sciously or unconsciously struck the key-note of all human 
sympathy. And it is this sympathy that, in ———’s new 
novel, “ —,” touches a responsive chord in every 
heart—a fellow feeling induced by the memory of some 
inward battle fought and won—or lost. The enthusiastic 
reception accorded this book is reflected below : 

“ A classic.” — Philadelphia Item. 

“Exceptionally good.” —New York Tribune. 

“ This novel is quite the crown of the author’s art.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 





In his article on Bibliomania in the July Cornhill (the 
number is a particularly good one) Mr. pie Lang has 
a quiet sensible word on the Kelmscott Press books which 
represents exactly our own feeling. He says: ‘‘ They are 
_— books, and most creditable to the taste of Mr. 

orris, but as they are not very easily read one feels no 
ardent desire to possess them.’’ Others think very 
differently, we know. As for book-collecting in general, 
Mr. Lang gives sound advice. ‘The lowly collector 
desires to acquire books of value. He has, I think, three 
courses open to him. First, he can collect what people do 
not desire to-day but will desire to-morrow. . . . Let 
him ‘get in on the ground floor.’ Let him collect. the 
juvenilia of Mr. Stephen Phillips—if there are any—or the 
manuscripts of nevels which fail to-day but will be esteemed 
by posterity. I can let him have one or two of my own, 
at a low figure, being anxious to realise. American 
collectors may apply. By such artful prescience of a 
future demand the humble collector may amass things 
that will not disappoint him at his sale. But it needs 
heaven-sent moments for this power of forecast. The 
second plan for the impoverished bibliophile is to make a 
collection valuable in the mass, though not very expensive 
in detail. This may be done by cleaving to a single 
subject. The third way is to consider how much 
you can afford to spend yearly on books—not modern 
things, but books—and then, avoiding waste on dubious 
trifles, to purchase only one really good thing every year 
or half-year, or as your finances may permit. This is the 
most satisfactory plan of all, and the last which I could 
practise.” We once knew a fourth way tried with con- 
siderable success, as far as entertainment went. A dozen 
young fellows met once a fortnight to eat beef steaks and 
produce books picked up on the bookstalls at a price not 
exceeding 6d. each. But such lowliness could hardly 
enter into Mr. Lang’s view. 





Ir was to be expected that the recent volcanic disaster in 
Maftinique would provide an awful theme for the poets of 
that island and of St. Vincent, for there are poets everywhere. 
But we should have expected something better then the 
series of verses entitled ‘Before and After” which a 
poetaster has contributed to the Federalist and Grenada 
People, a copy of which newspaper has reached us. The 
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poet’s first endeavour is to depict the island as the peace- 
ful paradise which it was before the eruption of the 
volcano. This he does in verses like this :-— 


Peace and quietude, 
Summer’s sunshine bright, 
‘ Sense of rectitude, 
Glistened in the light. 


He goes on to suggest the imminence of destruction :— 
Soon this peaceful scene, 
Beautiful and grand, 

Glistening and green, 
Will no longer stand. 
Winds and earth and sea, 
Mountains and the deep, 
In adversity, 
Will begin to weep. 
Verdant pastures now 
Whereon cattle graze, 
And the passive cow, 
Soon will be ablaze. 


Then comes the eruption in another metre :— 
The mountain in her travail sighed and roared, 
In anguish man could never have conceived, 
Until a noxious stream of lava poured, ; 
And struggling Pélee seemed somewhat relieved. 


From a memorandum issued by the directors of the ob- 
servatories on Ben Nevis and Fort-William, we learn that it 
has become necessary that the observatories be discontinued 
at the beginning of October next, The directors are not in 
possession of the funds needed for carrying them on beyond 
that date, and they cannot, with any hope of success, make 
further appeals to the public. During the last four years 
the great liberality of one gentleman, Mr. Mackay Bernard, 
of Dunsinnan, made the continuation of the work at the 
observatories possible, but there is no hope, in the opinion 
of the directors, that the observatories can be continued as 
permanent institutions except by assistance from the State, 
and, as yet, no encouragement kas been given to the efforts 
made to obtain this. In these circumstances the directors 
feel obliged to close the observatories, though they do so 
with much regret, believing that high-level observations 
are of the utmost importance in the study of meteorology . 


Bibliographical. 


One does not expect to find Tennysoniana in a book 
entitled Recollections of Sport among Fin, Fur, and 
Feather ; nevertheless, Mr. James Conway opens his 
volume thus-named with the assertion—‘‘ In the days of 
my youth I had the privilege, then accorded to few, of 
making acquaintance with ‘The Brook,’ i.e., The Brook 
par excellence, immortalized by no less an authority than 
the late poet-laureate, Lord Tennyson.”” This ‘brook, 
according to Mr. Conway, was called the Limm, and 
is, ‘for the most part, in that now ‘classic’ locality, 
i narrow stream over which a youth could easily hop, 
and confined by steep banks; or, within the woods, 
leaping from shelf to shelf of sandstone rock, and through 
a very tangle of fern, and briar, and fallen or growing 
timber and brushwood.” The trout of the Limm, 
Mr. Conway says, were noted for their beauty, but the 
stream harboured no grayling, which figure in ‘‘ The 
Brook ”’ only by ‘‘ poetic licence.’’ But what authority has 
Mr. Conway for associating ‘“‘ The Brook ” with the Limm ? 
The present Lord Tennyson, in his memoir of his father, 
states distinctly that ‘‘ The Brook ”’ is “‘ designed to be a 
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brook of the imagination.”’ ‘‘ Flow down, cold rivulet, 
to the sea’’ was, he declares, ‘‘the poem more especially 
dedicated to the Somersby stream.’’ It seems clear 
that ‘‘ The Brook” pictures a typical, not an individual, 
** rivulet.” ‘ 

Talking of Tennyson, I am reminded of his views con- 
cerning the Shakespearean portion of “‘ Pericles,” which 
Mr. 8. Wellwood (following Mr. Fleay) has just issued 
in book form. Mr. Wellwood quotes from the New 
Shakspere Society's Transactions for 1874, Dr. Furni- 
vall’s very: interesting account of Tennyson’s pronounce- 
ment on the subject—an account which closes with the 
statement (based on the poet’s own words) that Mr. 
Fleay printed only those parts of the ef which Tennyson 
held to be genuine. The poet told Mr. Furnivall that 
Shakespeare ‘‘ wrote all the parts relating to the birth 
and recovery of Marina and the recovery of Thais.” In 
the Memoir we are informed that Tennyson, after reading 
aloud, on one occasion, the fifth act of “Pericles,” 
remarked—‘ That is glorious Shakespeare: most of the 
rest of the play is r, and not by Shakespeare, but in 
that act the conception of Marina’s character is exquisite.” 
I made reference lately to the stage adaptations by George 
Lillo and John Coleman. 

Forty volumes of Washington Irving! Can the thing 
be made to pay? Messrs. Putnam evidently think so, or 
they would not adventure on the enterprise. I do not 
gather whether the edition is to be within the reach of the 
English purchaser, or not. Nor can I conceive that many 
“nglish purchasers would be found. At the same time, I 
admit that certain of Irving’s works would appear to have 
a steady popularity in this country. To go no farther back 
than 1890, I find that in and since that year we have had 
in England reprints of The Sketch Book (1890, 1892, 1894, 
1895, 1897), Bracebridge Hall (1890, 1896, 1898), Tales. of 
the Alhambra (1891, 1895, 1896), The Conquest of Granada 
(1892), Life and Voyages of Columbus (1892, 1896), Tales 
of a Traveller (1893, 1894, 1895), Rip Van Winkle (1893, 
1899, 1900), a collection of Little Masterpieces (1898), 
The Adventures of Captain Bonneville (1898), and Sleepy 
Hollow (1899). This is a very respectable record, suggest- 
ing that Irving still has a certain measure of vogue. At 
any rate, there are those who regard him as a classic, of 
whose works they ought to be possessors. 

I read of a Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Junr., which 
is to be devoted to the praise of tobacco. The “‘ weed” 
has always had its enthusiasts among men of letters, and 
their tributes have more than once been brought together 
in volume form. A very popular little book was T'obacco 
Talk and Smokers’ Gossip, which came out in 1884, and was 
reprinted in 1886, 1896, and 1897. In 1898 there came 
an anthology called Lyra Nicotiana; and last year I 
remember these was a ‘‘history of Tobacco” called The 
Soverane Herbe, which further testified to the fascination 
of the ‘‘ weed.” 

All who are interested in the literature of the stage are 
aware that the late Mr. R. W. Lowe compiled a valuable 
volume called A Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrical Literature, that he wrote a book on Betterton 
for the “‘ English Actors”’ series (which came to an early 
end), that he edited Cibber’s Apology and Doran’s Annals 
of the Stage (which was scarcely worth editing), and that 
he collaborated with Mr. Wm. Archer in editing the 
Dramatic Essays of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, G. H. Lewes, 
and John Forster. It is not, however, so well known that 
Mr. Lowe was joint-author with Mr. Archer of a phlet, 
issued late in the seventies, the object of which was to 
be-little the histrionic achievements of Sir (then Mr.) Henry 
Irving, to whom Mr. Lowe afterwards dedicated the above- 
mentioned Bibliographical Account. The pictorial cari- 
catures which “‘ illustrated ’’ the pamphlet were drawn b 
Mr. G. R. Halkett, the present editor of the Pall Mall 
Magazine. 

Tae Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Fascination of London. 


A Book of Essays. By G. 8. Street. (Constable. 6s.) 
Chelsea. By G. E. Mitton. (Black. Is. 6d. net.) 
Sladen’s London and Its Teaders. By Douglas Sladen. 

(Sands.) 

Darlington’s London and Environs. 

Cook. (Darlington. 5s.) 

London and District. (Pearson. 1s.). 
Waar is the fascination of London? The roll of the 
nearest omnibus murmurs an answer too manifold to 
collect. In the first of nine personal pronouncements on 
London, to which Mr. Street gives the place of honour in 
his book, he reduces the feeling to its lowest common 
denominator, habit. The habit of living in London is 
strong in her children: in those who love it with zest and 
enterprise, in those who love it lazily and locally, and in 
those who never ask themselves whether they love it or 
not. The least conscious life you can live will take from 
London a quality which it could find in no other air. 
As Mr. Street says, the ordinary Londoner would miss 
elsewhere the humours of his fellows, acting and 
re-acting on his own in an unrivalled degree. ‘“ He 
may weary of London, and it may not hold his happiest 
memories; but it holds the average of his life, and 
he must not desert it for ever, lest he starve.”’ Most of us 
feel the strength of this London habitude when we return 
to it. How curious is the change which comes over a train 
as it nears London from the North! How we put off com- 
radeship and put on individuality, implying little farewells 
as we grow nervously reconscious of our place in the hive, 
while the confirmatory stations whizz past: calling them- 
selves Bletchley, Tring, King’s Langley, Watford, but 
with a crescendo of consent announcing London. It is 
strange, too, how London welcomes back her children, 
providing the last conveniences for their arrival, and then 
not observing it. We glide into the streets as knowing we 
belong to them ; and every bus and cab and policeman is 
moving in orbits whose curves we know or instantly 
divine. We went away tired, not by confusion, but by 
order; and we return to be soothed by that which 
shattered us. While our lungs are still stretched for 
Cumbrian air we see a man run after his Camden Town bus. 
We know the hour, and its phenomena: and the very trot 
of the cab-horse endues us with hypnotic recognition of 
the six millions with whom we must share somuch. ‘This 
it is to come back to the city which, with all its dazzlings 
and darkenings, holds for us “‘ the average of life.” 

Mr. Street’s love of London is his habit of living there, 
plus his enjoyment of St. James’s Street and Piccadilly, 
and his cursorily clever appeciation of the City, the 
Strand, and thesuburbs. He is no explorer of London for 
London’s sake, and some of his knowledge surprises him 
in a way that does not surprise us. There is a sancta 
simplicitas (an infrequent element in Mr. Street’s writings) 
in these sentences on the City: ‘‘ But I will pass to 
eulogy. A matter on which I can frankly congratulate 
the City is its unexpected beauty of nomenclature. I had 
to visit two solicitors the other day, and one of them 
lived in Idol Lane and the other in St. Michael’s Vicarage. 
I passed Rood Lane on the way, and I believe Harp Lane 
is thereabouts. There is an Angel Court, if I am not 
mistaken.”” This is a tone which may be admirably 
adopted for a Club library, but it does lack gusto, does it 
not! 

Nor are we impressed by Mr. Street’s larger con- 
clusions about the City. Having just put his head into 
it he reports that City men are not intelligent, amusing, 
or particularly industrious, all of which may be, and in 
fact is, true if carefully stated ; but Mr. Street goes on to 
infer that any man possessing intelligence and who will take 
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some technical trouble may make his fortune in the City. 
To which we answer that the intelligence which avails a 
man there is of a kind which Mr. Street has not identified. 
It is compounded of courage, shrewdness, and a material- 
istic sense which may be partly explained as the money- 


making faculty. In every village you will find a man 
with this combination of gifts, who will buy a pony or a 
clock to his immediate advantage; but he is usually 
without that kind of intelligence on which Mr. Street 
would set the highest value. ‘True, the City man is often 
stupid,” but it is by virtue of his protective stupidity 
that he succeeds. The money-making faculty likes to 
dwell alone in a man, or in company with a single un- 
exacting hobby: dogs, cucumber frames, golf-clubs, 
Mr. Leader's pictures, or what you will. 

Mr. Street is happier in his knowledge of Piccadilly ; 
where, he observes, money-miking people have no 
right to be of a morning. “In the morning it is 
for amiable people, who saunter idly or march with 
a brisk swing, people affable with their eyes, who 
assume that those they meet are their brothers and 
enjoy, they also, a pleasant outlook on life, free from 
fret and snobbery and every baseness. Let them 
sniff the morning air and take the town as a natural 
a and forget its gorging gold and suffocated millions.”’ 
‘or though Mr. Street thinks that intelligence may go 
east and make money, he prefers poverty to riches so 
acquired. The wealth of London is not his delight. For 
his own comfort he would have it poorer. ‘‘ The number 
of spacious, pompous houses of which one knows that the 
inhabitants have at least seven thousand a year is 
appalling.” In writing of St. James’s Street, he makes 
the interesting speculative point that the spiritual charac- 
teristic of Mayfair and St. James’s Street in the eighteenth 
and early nineteeth centuries was a certain irony and 
dispassionateness which in that less plutocratic age could 
become the tone of pleasant breeding. 

The social self-consciousness, pushingness, and adver- 
tisement which are reflected in Sladen’s London and 
Its Leaders, are hardly the things for which Mr. Street 
loves his West End. Yet this rustling publication 
reflects the fascination of London for many of to-day, 
and particularly for those who come to London from 
afar to dine under seven-thousand-a-year roofs. Thirty- 
seven pages, each divided into two columns, are filled 
with the names and addresses of the ‘‘ Leading Hos- 
tesses in London.’”’ More wonderful still, thirty pages 
contain the names and addresses of ‘‘ The Leading People 
of London.”’ The compilation of such a list seems 
sufficiently difficult, but Mr. Sladen, approaching his task 
in no trite judicial spirit, has made a_ selection of 
names which we do not hesitate to affirm will be endorsed 
in many quarters. Mr. Sladen so feels the fascination of 
London that he can give even to a directory of its leading 
inhabitants a temperamental note that dissolves criticism 
in smiles. By the aid of the many photographs of 
‘beautiful or puissant ladies whose presence or absence 
makes many social events fashionable or a failure . . 
any stranger taking this book to the Opera (Shade of 
Richard Wagner !) will be able to identify all the principal 
tenants of the boxes on gala nights, and any stranger to 
London taking it to Rotten Row, to Ascot, to Ranelagh, 
or Hurlingham, will be able to tell whether Society is 
there or not.’’ Asa guide to the stars for the use of moths 
this manual has merits. 

But London is not all centre and Society. There are 
suburbs: do they not contribute to the fascination of the 
whole? The very phrase ‘‘ The Fascination of London” 
comes to us as the title of a series of small books which, 
starting with Mr. Mitton’s Chelsea, will give us a con- 
siderable portion of that perambulation of London designed 
by Sir Walter Besant for his great Survey. Later, this 
Perambulation will be published in the form originally 
intended, and we are glad to learn that a volume on 
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eighteenth-century London, which had its place in Sir 
Walter Besant’s scheme, and was left complete by him, 
will also see the light. In the dainty book before us we 
find the fascination of London as it appeals to the zealous 
explorer of its streets. In every half century since Elizabeth 
there have been men to whom London has appealed as a 
great graveyard of the past. Men like Stow, Howell, Pepys, 
Strype, Northouck, Horace Walpole, John Thomas Smith 
(the biographer of Nollekens), Peter Cunningham, Walter 
‘Thornbury, and Sir Walter Besant, to skim the long list, 
have loved to find books in London stones and human 
interest still breathing in her dust. Perhaps no writer 
has yet risen who has made such studies the stuff of 
litgrature. The art to weld the past and present into one 
metal by the heat of imagination has never yet been seen 
in a perfect book on London. But good journeyman work 
has been done, and Mr. Mitton’s Chelsea, inspired by Sir 
Walter Besant, belongs to it. Here we have a careful 
search up street and down street for associations with the 
past, and a brightly exact register of everything found. 
Such work has its obvious value and its equally obvious 
limitations. Sometimes its accidental failure on its own plane 
shows us how it fails on a higher. Thus, the Chelsea 
street name which has the most picturesque significance 
and the greatest value for a literary mind has escaped 
Mr. Mitton’s notice. We refer to Crooked Usage, a narrow 
lane that skirts the Infirmary in Cale Street. Crooked 
Usage takes us back at one bound to days when the plough 
and spade were in possession of Chelsea. The straight 
strips of ground between the various holdings of land 
were known as usages, and to the circumstance that one of 
these cartways or usages was crooked we owe the name 
which so curiously reminds us how London came from 
nature as she willone day return to it. Yet the fascination 
of London is written large in Mr. Mitton’s pages, with 
their mgmories of Sir Thomas More, Addison, Ranelagh 
Gardens, the Chelsea potteries that interested Johnson and 
that still interest collectors, the homes of artists, the home 
of Carlyle, and all the stately dwellings which made old 
Chelsea a “ village of palaces.”’ 

To end, as we began, with London as a whole, we can 
commend to visitors and Londoners the excellent guide- 
hook compiled by Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cook, and now 
issued in a fourth edition, excellent in spite of the fact 
that here and there it might be more acutely “‘ up-to-date.” 
It is rather too bad to go on whetting the appetite of the 
countryman and the American for a book hunt in Holywell 
Street, or to send them in search of Dickens’s lodging in 
Furnival’s Inn. 

The feature of the Pearson guide is its photographs 
of the London streets, taken under typical conditions. We 
suggest that the value of such photographs would be 
increased if the date of each, even to the time of day, were 
given. For change and decay are no small part of the 
fascination of London, and what does time not make 
interesting ? 


A Dialectical Apology. 


Mrs. Warren's Profession : a play in four acts. ‘‘ Separate 
edition.” By Bernard Shaw. (Richards. 1s. 6d.) 
The excuse for this new edition, which by the way is not 
a new edition, but the original edition with the old pagina- 
tion, is the “‘ Author’s Apology” of thirty pages which 
has been prefixed to it, and which alone is worth eighteen- 
pence to any person with a sensé of humour. In this 
apology Mr. Shaw sings the excellent qualities of Mr. Shaw 
with a candour as delightful as it is unaffected. Inciden- 
tally he makes mincemeat of the dramatic censure which 
interdicted his play. But we think he has been rather too 
busy in breaking a butterfly on a wheel. We think that 
most reasonable people are agreed not only that Mr. 
Redford has reduced the dramatic censure to a tedious 
farce, but that the institution itself is undefensible. Mr. 
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Shaw’s satiric fury sometimes drags him into the absurd, 
as when he says: “As far as its principle is concerned, 
the censorship is the most popular institution in England, 
and the playwright who criticizes it is slighted as a 
blackguard agitating for impunity.” Thisis foolish ; and 
more foolish still is rhodomontade after the following 
manner :— 

Yet our King, like his predecessors, says to the dramatist, 
“Thus and thus only” ‘ Fortunately, Shaw can- 
not be silenced. “ The harlot’s cry from street to street” 
is louder than the voices of all the kings, I am not 
dependent on the theatre and cannot be starved into 
making my playa standing advertisement of the attractive 
side of Mrs. Warren’s profession. 


Having demolished the pretensions of the censure in 
his finest National Sporting Club style, Mr. Shaw proceeds 
to defend the menliy of his play. Here he is at his 
best. The defence is of course unanswerable; but our 
fear is that it will only be read by those who have no 
need of it. Mr. Shaw’s tacit assumption, that there is 
only one wise man in the world and his name begins 
with S, is apt to irritate. We do not believe that society 
is the corporate ass that Mr. Shaw fancies. We are quite 
sure that it will not be deluded by the extraordinary 
arguments which Mr. Shaw advances in favour of the 
merits of his play as a play. For in defending the play- 
wright he is far less adroit and convincing than in defend- 
ing the moralist. He naively exposes the weakness of his 
position in a single sentence. ‘‘I have spared no pains to 
make known that my plays are built to induce, not 
voluptuous reverie but intellectual interest, not romantic 
rhapsody but humane concern.”’ With all his cleverness 
he has not had the wit to learn that the supreme aim of the 
artist must be to arouse emotional interest, not intellectual 
interest. Mr. Shaw may try to hang emotional interest by 
giving it bad names and calling it ‘‘ voluptuous reverie ”’ 
and “ romantic rhapsody,” but he will never annihilate this 
basic fact. A work of art may and often does possess an 
intellectual interest, but that intellectual interest, in a first- 
class work, is always secondary. The one indispensable 
ingredient of genuine art is imaginative power, and in 
imaginative power Mrs. Warren’s Profession fails. That 
its author meant it to ‘induce humane concern’’ is 
irrelevant. Harriet Beecher Stowe meant to induce 
humane concern by Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but the utter 
mediocrity of the book, the entire woodenness of Legree, 
Uncle Tom, and little Eva, are not altered thereby. 

Mr. Shaw will have no truck with “the senses.” ‘‘ The 
drama can do little to delight the senses,”’ he asserts, and 
adds, with surpassing fatuity, ‘‘ All the apparent instances 
to the contrary are instances of the personal fascination of 
the performers.’’ He continues in a vein which forces us 
to the conclusion either that he is joking with difficulty, or 
that his elaborate apparatus of verbal fireworks merely 
conceals a complete inability to grasp the significance of 
art at all. He says: “‘The drama of pure feeling is no 
longer in the hands of the playwright; it has been con- 
quered by the musician, after whose enchantments all the 
verbal arts seem cold and lame. ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
with the loveliest Juliet is dry, tedious, and rhetorical in 
comparison with Wagner’s ‘Tristan,’ even though Isolde 
be both fourteen stone and forty . . There is, flatly, 
no future now for any drama without music except the 
drama of thought.” ; 

By “‘ drama of thought’ Mr. Shaw of course means the 
drama of propagandism. The whole of his argument, or 
rather of his outburst, is marked by vague thinking and 
careless use of terms; and it amounts to nothing but a 
specious attempt to cover the lamentable truth, of which 
he himself has a suspicion, that he is incapable of writing 
a play that appeals to the emotions first, in other words a 
good play. He is in the position of the quadruped without 
a tail who insisted that the tails of all his companions 
should be cut off. ° 
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The fatal defects in Mr. Shaw’s equipment as a play- 
wright are two. In the first place, he has no natural 
faculty for the vocation and he has not taken the trouble 
to acquire even a mediocre technique. He is clumsy; he 
has no sense of form; he does not know his business. In 
his apology he confesses far too airily to ‘‘a few relapses 
into staginess and caricature.” In the first scene of the 
first act between Praed and Vivie, the amateur is exposed. 
What has Praed to do with the drama? His sole function 
is to come forward and chatter when Mr. Shaw wants to 
explain a situation which ought to explain itself. Mr. 
Shaw can only force his action into movement by a series 
of preposterous coincidences, which culminate at the end 
of this act in the ‘‘ Miss Vavasour!” of the Rev. Mr. 
Gardner. He has not learnt how to keep himself out of 
his characters, every one of whom talks a mixture which is 
half natural and half Shaw. He has not even learnt how 
to deal impartially with his characters. Everyone can see 
that he loathes the class of which Gardner is the type, and 
that his loathing has led him into gross caricature. For 
ourselves, we have some acquaintance with the Gardner 
type ; we have met him at parish meetings and elsewhere, 
and we entertain a very low opinion of him; but we have 
no hesitation in saying that Mr. Shaw’s Gardner is as 
extravagant a distortion of reality as any vacuous villain 
of Adelphi melodrama. In Act II., Mr. Shaw’s lack of 
skill in the simpler elements of stagecraft is painful. 
The whole business of the ‘supper, with its exits and 
entrances which do nothing but delay the progress of 
the drama, is shockingly inept, and takes all conviction 
out of the scene. In the third and fourth acts the illus- 
trations of Mr. Shaw’s amateurishness are still more 
numerous and striking, but we have no space to deal 
with them. 

His second, and more import defect, is the fundamental 
defect of imagination, which no training nor cultivation 
could cure. The play does not give a final impression 
of reality. In his apology, Mr. Shaw refers to a ‘‘ remorse- 
less logic and iron ework of fact.” We are inclined to 
exclaim: Remorseless fiddlestick! The springs of drama 
do not arise in logic. There is a great deal too much 
-logic, of a sort, in Mr. Shaw’s play. In the “ great” 
scene between Vivie and Mrs. Warren at the close of the 
second act, . Warren, an exceptionally strong-minded 
and astute woman, is absolutely crushed by the facile 
arguments of her daughter, and immediately afterwards 
the daughter, also an exceptionally strong-minded and 
astute woman, is absolutely crushed by the arguments 
of Mrs. Warren. Such scenes do not occur in real life. 
Under an appearance of unsentimentality, they are indeed 
highly sentimental. In factual detail we doubt not that 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession is accurate enough. We admit, 
too, that it comprises a certain amount of truth to human 
nature. But this truth is artificially achieved by forcing 
the characters to explain themselves 4 la Shaw. 

In fine, the piece is neither ingenious nor powerful. 
Feeble in imagination, clumsy in form, it points a laudable 
moral with as much force as could be expected from a 
work so faulty and unconvincing—so mannered in dialogue 
and so cold in emotion. It contains more brilliant 
dialectics than ten Magdas, but when one thinks of Magda 
(incidentally a problem play, a “drama of thought,”’ if 
ever there was one) one ceases to think of Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. 


The Holy Cabala. 


The Doctrine and Literature of the Kabalah. By Arthur 
Edward White. (Theosophical Publishing Society.) 


Ir we can imagine a Being so justly called infinite that all 
that can be perceived by the senses or conceived by the 
mind, or that otherwise exists, was once contained within 
Him, afterwards flowed forth from Him, and must at 
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length return to Him. If we suppose that this Being, 
determined for some unexplained reason to declare these 
facts to man, chose from all the nations of the world a 
small, not wholly admirable, and extremely backward people, 
and delivered to them the books we call the Pentateuch, 
together with an oral interpretation of their contents 
which makes them mean anything but what they appear 
to mean. If we suppose further that this oral interpreta- 
tion was handed down from one member of this nation to 
another so secretly that no whisper of it was allowed to 
escape until the ninth century, when a small corner of the 
veil was lifted by a writer of different faith and race to the 
original recipients of the tradition. If, finally, we can 
suppose that, some five centuries later, all this secrecy was 
suddenly flung aside and the supposed tradition was 
given to the world in the shape of two Aramaean books 
which convey no sense without the reading into them of a 
good many things which are not there—why then, we shall 
have a clear idea of the fundamental assumption under- 
lying the Cabala, or secret tradition of the Jews. 

The system of philosophy and metaphysics indicated 
rather than disclosed in the Book of Creation and the Book 
of Splendour just referred to comprises, of course, many 
amplifications of the original theme. To the unknown and 
infinite God it adds ten subordinate emanations who are, 
in effect, deifications of His attributes, such as Intelligence, 
Wisdom, Beauty, and the rest. By these were fabled to 
be created the four worlds, each of which was, like the 
reflection in a mirror, a pale copy of its immediate 
superior, and thus arose the belief in a system of corres- 
pondences so minute that the medieval mystics affirmed 
that there was no herb upon earth which had not its 
corresponding star in heaven. So, too, the gross anthropo- 
morphism which led the Jews to imagine the Creator as 
existing in human form, induced the Cabalists to describe 
the terrestrial man as the microcosm or little world in 
which were comprised, member for member, all the 
essential parts of the Divine nature. - But this universe is 
not only the last created of the four worlds, but was 
designed as the “‘ Termination,” or means whereby the 
whole creation is to be turned back into Deity. Hence it 
became necessary to imagine the pre-existence and trans- 
migration of souls, a Messiah, a final catastrophe, and a 
millenium in which a perfect race should reign over the 
rest of the nations, and this last idea seems to have 
inspired many of the social and religious convulsions of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. When we add to this 
that the Cabala was from the first made the explanation 
and the excuse of the magic, the astrology, and, in a word, 
the superstition that kept back the progress of civilization 
in Europe from the introduction of Christianity down to 
fairly recent times, it may well seem that it has proved one 
of the most mischievous delusions that ever darkened the 
earth. 

Mr. Waite tells us that he writes as ‘‘ a transcendentalist 
for transcendentalists,” and although he occasionally hints 
at being the possessor of some mysterious knowledge upon 
the subject which it is not permissible for him to reveal, 
he is by no means blind either as to the mischief wrought 
by Cabalistic dreams or as to the folly of their pretensions. 
On the whole, too, his account of the ‘‘ doctrinal content,’’ 
as he calls it, of the Cabala corresponds in most essential 
rr. with that given above, and if it differs there- 

rom in some unimportant points, it is probably due to 
the fact that the fundamental documents of Cabalism are 
written in so obscure and vague a style that no attempt 
at describing the system they include can be much more 
than a guess. We are quite inclined, moreover, to agree 
with him when he assigns to these documents a much 
earlier date than that at which they appeared in Europe, 
and there can be little doubt that they imply ideas which 
were certainly in circulation among the Jews at the 
beginning of the Christian Era. Where we must differ 


from him is in supposing that the wild imaginings of 
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the Cabala were, as he says in one place, “ the outcome 
of unaided research,’’ or, as he hints in another, due 
to ‘‘the perpetuation of a secret religious, or more 
correctly, theosophical tradition from an early period of 
human history.’”’ So far from this being the case, the 
present writer believes that the Cabalizing Jews borrowed 
the system ‘given above with its underlying ideas, its 
phraseology, and its arbitrary mode of interpretation 
complete, from the Egyptian religion as it existed at the 
beginning of our Era, which was only secret in the sense 
that it had long since ceased to have any meaning to those 
who practised it. The proof of this, it should be said, 
rests on no mysterious or recondite knowledge, but on a 
comparison of documents to be met with in the British 
Museum and Bodleian libraries. 

As to Mr. Waite’s qualifications for the task he has set 
himself, he seems to have read with care all the Cabalistic 
literature of importance. ‘This is in itself no mean labour, 
and he has condensed it with the skill that we have come 
to expect from him since he, in the same manner, made 
to the ramblings of Paracelsus and Eléphas Lévi. 
We do not gather from his pages that he has any acquain- 
tance with the language in which what we may call the 
Bible of Cabalism is written, and he appears too much 
inclined to rely upon recently-published works of writers 
like Isaac Myer which have, to use his favourite expression, 
no “‘ critical value’ whatever. The only other fault that 
we have to find with him is that he more than once speaks 
of “ Akkadia Chaldaea and Babylonia” as if they were 
different countries; which is very much as if one were to 
allude in the same manner to Caledonia, Great Britain, 
and England. But such mistakes are the less serious 
that this book is in the first instance addressed to 
“‘ students of occultism’’ who are, we gather from him, 
= from reading Rosenroth’s version of the Book of 
Splendour by the fact that it is written in Latin. The 
present volume has been very badly corrected for the press, 
a whole line having been misplaced in one passage, and 
the proper names that it contains being seldom spelt twice 
in the same way. 


Plato on Wheels. 


Plate’s Dream of Wheels. By R. J. 
Unwin.) 
Few men who have read their Plato for “Greats” at 
Oxford and returned now and then for refreshment to 
those immortal dialogues have escaped the temptation— 
to which Mr. Muir has succumbed—of setting Socrates 
und his companions a-talking on the things that have 
happened since that last fatal drink of hemlock and the 
death of the cock that was owed to %sculapius. For 
there is a curious fascination about the ugly fellow who 
went about trying to see things as they are, and of course 
getting himself worshipped by a few and _ intensely 
disliked by many. The method, too, has its simple 
charm, the assumption of childish ignorance, unequalled 
on the English bench, in face of conventional assertion, 
the bland enquiry for information, the confutation, and 
the conclusion, not drawn by Socrates himself, but deftly 
extracted from the mind of the absurd person who 
disagreed with him. He never taught anything, did 
Socrates, bless you, no! Everybody knows everything ; 
that was his working rule, and he only helped other 
people to remember what they had forgotten. He was, 
in his own phrase, the intellectual midwife who assisted 
in the delivery of the knowledge imbedded in his friends. 
Moreover he was a man about town, as it were, loitering 
with watchful eyes in the market-place and not disdaining 
to discuss and draw out from its practisers the principles 
of the profession which Mrs. Warren adorned. In short 


Muir. (Fisher 


never did philosopher hit upon a happier method of 
teaching plulosophy than when Plato conceived the idea 
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of turning Socrates into a series of dialogues with people 
who talked without thinking quite as far as he did. 

But the method obviously lends itself to burlesque. You 
have but to take some trivial subject, such as bicycles, and 
set the Platonic company talking at large on motion, 
beauty, and the péssibility of teaching to get the gentle 
tickling of temporal contrast. Mr. Muir, who is both a 
Scotsman and an Inspector of Schools, has a gaiety and 
lightness of touch which will probably surprise the Board 
school teacher whom he inspects. He sets Socrates and 
his companions in the shades, and being in the shades 
they are able to quote Bacon and Max Nordau and Max 
O’Rell (for there is a regular service from here to Hades) 
to say nothing of Macrander, the poet of Atlantis, whom, 
to save brain-cudgelling we may translate as Longfellow. 
We have Phedrus, and the head-strong Thrasymachus, 
and Protagoras, who, shifty as he was, does not deserve to 
have his name spelt by the printer in three different ways 
in the compass ofa page. There are the usual sophistical 
contentions to begin with. Euthydemus proves conclu- 
sively that bicycling cannot be taught, though Ctesiphon 
avers that it can. Those who cannot ride cannot be 
taught, for no man can teach the impossible. Those who 
can ride—well; we will quote a passage which is quite in 
the Platonic style :-- 

Euthydemus. If, then, a man can ride the bicycle, and 
wishes to do so, he goes and rides and does not go to Mola 
or any other professor of the art and offer him rewards of 
gold and silver that he may be taught ? 

Ctesiphon. Apparently not. 

Euthydemus. Mola, therefore, does not teach those who 
ean ride, and we have already proved that he does not teach 
those who cannot ride, wherefore it appears that he does 
not teach at all, and that the stories you and others tell of 
his riding-school near the Corn Market as something 
actually existing are but as things fabled by the cyclic 
poets. 


We have tov, finally, the Hegeleatic Stranger who arrives 
among the shades to discourse of Otherness in regard to 
the differentiation of games. And in golf we come 
mystically upon the cycle once more : -- 


When a citizen wishes to play he does not say to another, 
“Let us have a game,” but “ Let us have around.” For 
the playing of golf is—in the Idea—circular, ever return- 
ing upon itself, though on account of the Limitations of 
the Real there are many deflections. 


That is the gentle fooling of Mr. Muir. And surely it isa 
great compliment he pays to Plato and the ugly old fellow 
his master in bringing them down to the formal. discussion 
of our trivial amusements. 


A Free Kingdom of the Tropics. 


Siam in the Twentieth Century. By J. G. D. Campbell. 


(Arnold. 16s.) 


Tue only independent nation in tropical Asia must possess 
to a Western eye at least the interest of Naboth’s vineyard. 
Nowadays, however, we do not covet, or bear false witness 
in order to obtain possession. No, we say like Mr. Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ it is just as foolish, just as wicked to give way, to 
a false sentimentalism and permit incapable peoples, to 
whom self-government is a curse, rather than a blessing, 
to manage their own affairs, as it would be to allow 
children to choose for themselves thé way they shall go.”’ 
This quotation from the tail-end of his readable and 
instructive work bears, it must be admitted, merely a hint. 
The French are at Chantabun as though for a pounce, and 
the Siamese are still letting self-government go to the dogs 
—their own dogs by the way are as repulsive and unclean 
as their blue-eyed and cork-screw tailed cats are attractive 
—while they fly their kites and cremate their ancestors 
with majestic expenditure of time and money. The Crown 
Prince’s English enamelling is finished. Will he in the 
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future show his understanding of what the Christian West 
expects of a country that produces teak and rice in 
profitable abundance ? 

Mr. Campbell is evidently doubtful. He knows Siam 
from a two years’ experience as Educational Adviser to its 
government, and he accuses it of inveterate frivolity. An 
adviser presupposes an advisee. In Mr. Campbell’s case 
he was the Minister presiding over his office. ‘‘ Minister” 
is a grave word suggesting industry, yet a late hour in the 
afternoon found Mr. Campbell’s Minister ‘only just up 
and having his bath.” Week after week it was the same, 
but it is clear that Mr. Campbell was not idle. Education 
was free in Siam while the British workman was still 
scraping pence together to send his children to the Pierian 
spring ; but between 1899 and 1901 (i.e. during Mr. Camp- 
bell’s sojourn among the Thai) the amount spent on dis- 
tributing its waters was thrice what it had been. There is 
no Siamese literature; the sacred writings being in Pali, 
with the effect of providing a sort of second mother- 
tongue. The common speech is three-toned and ‘‘ ma may 
mean ‘to come’ or ‘a horse’ or ‘a dog’ according to the 
pitch of the voice in which it is uttered.” One can 
imagine therefore many a pupil’s shaft of insult winged 
with happy immunity on the plea of defective intonation. 

The education of a Siamese youth may be said to be 
completed after a socially obligatory term of three months 
as a priest or “‘ phra.”” Long before that he has under- 
gone a curious operation reminding one of an inverted 
form of tonsure :— 


The head of a Siamese child, whether boy or girl, is 
wholly shaved at an early age, with the exception of a 
tuft in the centre, which is twisted into a knot on the 
top of the head. This top-knot is tended with the utmost 
care, and is frequently decorated with a costly pin or a 
garland of flowers. It is removed at the age of about 
eleven. . . . We can perhaps find the closest parallel 
to this ceremony in the “first communion” of a Roman 
Catholic child. 


Buddha supplies the religious ideals of the country, 
though “on the Siamese Sunday, or Wan Phra, the great 
majority of the wats are empty, and what worshippers 
there are are invariably women.” Curious and rather 
tawdry buildings these ‘‘ wats’’ would seem to be; the 
frontage of a “‘ royal wat” presents three triangles with 
apexes prolonged into the air as though to suggest 
pentecostal tongues of flame, while behind a conic spire 
tapers to a lance in the sky. Our author has eyes for the 
good in Buddhism, but he has the Englishman’s dogmatic 
belief in “duty,” the Christian’s instinctive preference 
for a suffering God, and the egoist’s “ profound”’ desire 
for perpetual memory. It hardly concerns us to traverse 
his views, since the Buddhism of a polygamous country is 
obviously not a tyrannous convention. Still one gathers 
that Sakyamuni’s Five Commandments are, on the whole, 
“kept ”’ ones, if we except-the prohibition of lying. 

The monastic life in Siam involves abstinence from food 
after midday, a fact which should invest our Christian 
late dinners with an almost ritualistic charm. But the 
Siamese is the least convertible of mortals; our cult of 
the main chance is too uproarious for the still small voice 
of our Christianity. ristianity means for him, we 
fancy, rather the bustling exploitation of his teak forests 
and jewel mines, John Bull’s reviling of the North 
German Lloyd Company for a slim shipping deal in the 
Far East which upsets cherished statistics, rather than 
the building of hospitals and the rejection of preposterous 
royal demands for ticals from the public purse. 

Of the present ‘“‘ supreme king” who acceded in 
1868 to the major position in the dual monarchy, Mr. 
Campbell naturally speaks with appreciation. He is a 
fine, manly, patriotic despot, and his clear, open face 
prepossesses us in the picture that shows him, alas! 
not in national costume. The national costume is the 
“‘panung,”’ a single piece of cloth which, by windings 
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and tuckings that baffle the European, effects for both 
sexes a pair of rudimentary knickerbockers and shirt in 
one. 

Socially speaking, Bangkok is Siam. There shall you 
see temple doors of mother-of-pearl and ivory and the famous 
emerald Buddha. Half a million live in that city built 
on waters whose unconscious plagiarism Venice disdains, 
and this throng of — constitutes “‘a regular anthro- 
pological museum.” The British Consul may stay in far 
duller places, though it may shock him to see the small 
boys going into school “ with their cigarettes tucked in 
penholder-fashion behind their ears,” and the women 
and men alike spitting everywhere the red saliva which 
their betel-chewing inevitably distils. At any rate, he 
will not be summoned at the dead of night like one of 
his predecessors to decide for a studious king if ‘‘ phi” 
should be translated as “deuce” or “devil.” Yet the 
innocent gaiety of the civilised world is still well-served 
by Siam, and we can but utter a peremptory ‘claws off” 
to the vigilant Gallic cock at Chantabun. Siam should 
not be spoiled, even if it will not work and do its duty. 


Shrewd and Sober. 


Educated Working Women. Essays on the Economic 
Position of Women Workers in the Middle Classes. By 
Clara E. Collet, M.A. (King & Son.) 


Miss Cottet’s volume contains six essays written at various 
dates from February 1890 to November 1900. Their tone 
is so calm and moderate, their statements so unaccentuated, 
that readers having no special knowledge of the subjects 
treated may possibly fail to perceive the whole scope, 
depth, and value of many of her observations. But 
readers who are accustomed to consider the financial and 
social problems that confront the educated working woman 
will find much that is illuminating in these shrewd and 
sober observations. 

The first article, for instance, points out a fact well 
known indeed, but very little remembered, and of which 
the influence on the payment of women is important—the 
fact, namely, that: ‘‘ Teachers are paid out of fixed income 
and their salaries are almost entirely determined by 
standard of living.” ‘The same, of course, is true in a 
large measure of sick nurses, whose conditions of occupation 
Miss Collet nowhere seems to mention, although those 
conditions illustrate and confirm much that she says of 
teachers. The two occupations of teaching and nursing, 
which are those most entered by middle-class women, 
being thus to a considerable extent withdrawn from the 
action of the economic laws that rule the open market, the 
pay of such women naturally tends to be regulated by 
other causes than the value of their work. One conse- 
quence is that, as Miss Collet severely but truly says: 
“ The children of the upper and middle classes have their 
education partly given a by the parents of the assistant 
mistresses and governesses whom they employ.” This 
state of things Miss Collet would like to see counteracted 
in some degree by the entrance of women into pursuits 
more truly commercial. She thinks that many a girl to 
whom teaching offers no attractions would rejoice in the 
prospect of ‘‘ doing practical, and to her, most interesting 
work as one of her father’s managers, or as foreign 
correspondence clerk, or as chemist or artistic designer in 
a large manufactory; or as assistant steward on her 
father’s property, or as a farmer on her own freehold.” 

On the subject of the falling off, often to be observed in 
the work of women who have been pursuing a calling for 
some years, Miss Collet speaks some words of wisdom 
which should be borne in mind by every girl and every 
parent of girls :— 

The cost of ‘efficiency is higher than the cost of living, 
a fact which is not sufficiently recognised by the middle- 
class working woman or by her employers. 
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Women never will, and never can, become highly efficient 
and continue so for any long period on the salaries which 
they at present receive, or even on the salaries with which, 
as a rule, they would be contented if they could get them. 
Vitality and freshness of mind, when youth is gone, 
cannot be maintained within the four walls of the class 
room or office, on incomes too small to admit of varied 
social intercourse or of practical beneficence. 


The last, which is the most recently written of these 
essays, touches two practical points to which attention has 
hardly yet been called elsewhere, and which are very well 
indeed worth consideration. One is that a woman who 
pursues a permanent calling needs more from it than a 
man : 


All that the average man demands is that his work 
should be honest and remunerative. It need not be 
interesting, or elevating, or heroic. Most women, on the 
other hand, who look forward to along working career 
must have an occupation to which they can give heart and 
mind. The reason is simple. The woman is living an 
isolated life; unless her work involves the exercise of 
what may be called her maternal faculties she is living an 
unnatural life. Men, on the other hand, whatever be 
their employment, are generally husbands and fathers. 
What they earn is of more importance than what they do. 


The second point is that— 

Although it used to be true that a smaller proportion of 
the girls who distinguished themselves at school and at 
college married, than was the case among the girls in the 
lower forms, this no longer holds good . . there seem 
to me to be many signs that it is no longer the Sixth Form 
girl, but her duller schoolfellow, who must be trained to 
make her way alone in the world. 


These are almost the last words of Miss Collet’s volume, 
and the attentive reader is inclined to be vexed with her 
for not pursuing further the many questions which they 
open up. That she is right, and that the business of the 
future will be the training for work, not of the exceptional, 
but of the average, middle-class girl, few people will ques- 
tion who have really and carefully observed the currents, 
not so much of the last fifty, as of the last ten years. And 
since Miss Collet will not advise, she does the next best 
thing in clearly stating the problem. 








Other New Books. 


Urlyn the Harper, and Other Poems. By Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. (Elkin Mathews. Is. net.) 


Mr. Gipson has a certain pleasing gift in verse, though 
not original or remarkable. It is least evident when he 
** wanders at his own sweet will,” as he does, for example, 
in his opening poem, ‘‘ Urlyn the Harper.”’ It is by way 
of being a story, in a series of dramatic lyrics, sung by 
the hero to or about the Queen who is the object of his 
ideal passion. Buta poem quite so shadowy and insub- 
stantial in outline we hardly remember to have read. 
Shelley is comparatively concrete. or if Shelley’s poetry 
be mainly elaborate variations on a single theme, yet the 
theme is there while the variations are of lavish and 
inexhaustible splendour. But so vague a groundwork as 
Mr. Gibson’s dimly outlined story needs either creative 
invention or intimate imaginative realisation to body it 
forth and give it being. Mr. Gibson displays neither 
quality. He has a fluent delicacy of poetic expression, 
and fluent music, but without the inevitability which 
might give his poem a grip on the reader. His imagery 
is curiously limited. A few great natural operations— 
night and day, moon and dawn—which could be counted 
on one’s fingers, used with little if any originality, com- 

rise his whole stock-in-trade. Therefore he is at his best 
in little descriptive vignettes, impressions of concrete 
subjects, where neither imagery nor inventive imagination 
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is demanded, while his facility of expression is seen at 
its best. The compression necessitated by such work 
compacts his diction into a frequent felicity of phrase 
absent from his laxer verse. Fortunately the remainder 
of the book consists chiefly of such vignettes; many of 
them quite happy, with the right dexterity and fewness 
of strokes. For instance :— 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 
His white share spills in dust the hot grey soil, 
A hanging smoke about him as he goes : 
Yet, stumbling, almost blind and parched he knows 
Calm ends the unending furrows of his toil. 


A moment’s pause beside the lilied pool ; 

A fringe at shade at turning of the plough 
While he shall drain beneath the forest bough 
With gurgling throat rich cider’s amber cool. 


That is good ; and there is much of equal merit. 


Some Ballads. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


It would be wanton to criticise severely a book so unpre- 
tentious as this. Yet it must needs be said that it shows 
a very inexperienced touch. The author has not mastered 
the elementary technique of metre; yet, with the rashness 
which often accompanies and springs from such want of 
knowledge, she essays the must irregular and capricious 
metrical forms. She can write pleasing lines such as— 


By Rose Haig Thomas. (Grant Richards. 


Now hangs the Hazel with a thousand plumes, 
And — each full panache, the catkins dust 
Their golden pollen with a wanton lust ; 


but she presently talks of the daffodil weaving “her 
blowsy wreath,’’—a singularly ugly and inapt adjective. 
In the same poem she writes of ‘lurid buds,” a phrase 
more startling than convincing for the buds of h. 
Nor do these things stand alone. It is apparently the 
very young work of a frank and sincere but undisciplined 
writer ; who may hereafter give us better right to praise 
than is afforded by this book. : 


A Pioneer of Imperial Federation in Canada. 
Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. (Allen. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis is not a very serious little book. It deals with a 
visit paid to Canada last year by Sir Frederick Young, 
and a considerable portion of it is taken up by the reprint, 
in large type, of the Toronto Globe’s report of an Imperial 
Federation meeting whereat Sir Frederick was made 
welcome as a pioneer who, as he reminds us, had “ in- 
augurated the memorable Colonial Conferences at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel in the month of July 1871,” had 
in 1876 published a volume entitled Imperial Federation, 
and in 1884 become a vice-chairman of the Imperial 
Federation League. There are portraits, too, of the 
speakers at this meeting —-Lieut.-Colonel Denison, Mr. 
George Foster, Drs. Ross and the rest. A handsome 
portrait of Sir Frederick himself, given as a frontis- 
piece, is perhaps the best justification of the book’s 
appearance. Superfluous adjectives lie thick on every 
page. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is ‘‘ the brilliant and eloquent 
present Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada ’’—no- 
where are you spared the inevitable but cumbering word. 


By Sir 





The Making of the Empire. 
5s.) 
Tue publishers of this book, appreciating the commercial 
value of these Imperialistic times, have re-issued an old 
friend, already in its fourth edition, and brought it 
thoroughly up to date. This modernity is at once appa- 
rent in the short ‘‘ Magnificat”? which terminates each 
colony’s history: a Magnificat which owes its inspiration 


By Arthur Temple. (Melrose. 
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to the prompt response of the Colonies to the call of war. 
In this new edition the history of South Africa is con- 
tinued, and the Federation of the Australian Colonies 
commented upon ; in fact the whole work is “‘ recast and 
re-written.”’ It is said that in Canada it is the custom 
to teach children their ‘‘God save the King” simul- 
remy with the Lord’s Prayer; no doubt some such 
idea will soon be carried out in England, supplementing 
the National Anthem with a species of Colonial catechism. 
And it is to be hoped that in the near future this book, 
or similar work, will be adopted generally as a text- 
book, and so teach the greatness and number of English 
Colonies, in the same way as children are now taught the 
names and uliarities of Henry VIII.’s wives. There 
is no doubt that the ignorance which prevails concerning 
the history and even the geographical position of the many 
parts of this great patch-work Empire is lamentable, and 
a great effort should be made to free the untravelled mind 
from a rock-bound insularity. 





Letters Received by the East India Company, from its 
Servants in the Hast. Edited by William Foster, B.A. 
Vol. VI. (Sampson Low. 25s. net.) 


Tue sixth volume of these invaluable records hardly equals 
in interest the former ones. Some of the letters have 
historical interest enough, as for instance Connock’s 
account of the mission to the Shah which first opened up 
English trade with Persia. The Portuguese had been 
beforehand with him, but Connock confronted their 
emissary, a friar, before the Shah, and succeeded in over- 
throwing him; after which the Shah conceded nearly all 
the English requests. It is satisfactory to note that even 
at that time (the letters cover July to December, 1617) the 
English had a reputation in the East for plain-dealing. 
“* He openly told his lords,’”’ says Connock, speaking of the 
Shah, ‘‘the English were a le free from lying or 
deceit, but that the Portingals Pact any time these twenty 
years told him not one true word.’’ No less interesting 
is the careless mention by Thomas Mitford that “in 
Captain Keeling’s coasting along the Indian shore south- 
wards he took » lhe Portingall vessels, with part of whose 
—_ [he] settled a factory at Calicut, leaving there .. . 

tors for the managing of that business, from whom we 
at Surat received letters advising the state of the place, 
condition of the inhabitants and commodities thereof, 
whereby we conceived but small hopes of any beneficial 
trade to be made there, the country vending little or no 
English commodities, nor doth it afford any profitable 
goods for our nes, ae but such as may be had at more 
easy rate in other parts of India.” So little could these 
early merchants foresee that their settlement would one 
day develope into the capital of an English Empire in 
India. Sir Thomas Roe’s letters are mainly concerned 
with intrigues at the Mogul court, arising out of the 
hostility between himself and the Shah Jehan, Jehangir’s 
favourite son and subsequent successor, the builder of 
the Taj Mahal. Salbank’s letter from Agra gives a 
gloomy view of English trade in that quarter. ‘“‘ Tin, 
lead, vermilion, quicksilver,’ are not wanted. Swords 
and knives are at a discount, save they be long and broad 
and of good temper; and indeed to take English 
steel to the land of magnificently tempered swords 
was a hopeless error. Cloth is small use, the natives 
preferring their cheaper coarse cloth of Lahore. As to 
colours, if cloth be sent, “‘ your best colours must be reds 
and stammels, and some few greens and yellows; but as 
for all mingled and other light colours whatsoever, they 
are not regarded in this country.”” The land of the sun 


sa faithful to the rich hues which it wears to the present 
ay. 
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Fiction. 


Judah Eyresrefi, Puritan. By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto 
i 


and Windus. 6s.) 

Tuts is a pleasant book, although it displays little know- 
ledge of the times of the second Charles with which it 
deals, and is written with an obviously painful effort at 
archaic English. Now that kings and kings’ courts 
have become the familiar playthings of romance writers it 
is perhaps a little late to ask that ‘‘ Cesar dead and turned 
to clay”’ should be treated with some show of historical 
respect. Mr. Lindsay’s story suffers from his desire to 
include in it everything which is to be found in elementary 
history primers. We are shown the wild foreteller of the 
Fire of London with his brazier of coals, and are given 
some description of the plague and plague patients, one 
Puritan in the narrative being so little bound by either 
law or conscience as to go airily forth from a dying plague 
patient to the court. Mr. Lindsay has, indeed, injured 
his story throughout by an evident desire to show that 
what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander. 
The king’s soldiers are “‘hirelings”’ and ‘‘ mercenaries ”’ 
because they happen to be under army regulations which 
allow small wages, and the charge that the Royal soldiers 
in possession of a country house “‘showed no regard for 
the many beautiful things in it, and either treated them 
indifferently or with a vandalism which would have done 
credit to Turks and infidels,’’ comes strangely from 
Puritans who, having demolished the painted glass in our 
English cathedrals, converted them into draughty stables 
for their horses. The charges of intolerance and. cruelty 
against the king are equally ill-judged, and it is forgotten 
that the Act of Uniformity was only a reversal of the 
ejection of ministers under the Commonwealth. 

If Mr. Lindsay, as he has done before, would write 
about matters with which he is more familiar, he would 
produce a much better novel than Judah Pyrecroft, readable 
as that is. ; 





The White Witch of Mayfair. 
(White. 6s.) 


Tis amazing story of crime and passion belongs to that 
sensational class of fiction in which art and realism are 
alike cast to the winds. There is nothing probable, and, 
at the same time, nothing impossible in it. The 
characters are intended to portray the ordinary men 
and women that make up what is known as Society with a 
capital S; and the things they do, from hypnotism to 
forgery, are supposed to be the things that are done every 
day in an everyday world. All that the reader is requested 
to supply on his side is faith. With faith, we can imagine 
that quite a happy day could be spent in reading The 
White Witch of Mayfair. Not having the requisite 
amount of this ingenuous quality, we can only recognise 
the extreme skill of the hand that could construct such a 
story, keeping it, as we said before, just within the 
bounds of possibility. For, of course, there is no reason 
why a beautiful adventuress of Spanish origin—we never 
know why Spain has to be responsible for these adven- 
turesses—should not possess the gift of hypnotism and use 
it in Mayfair as well as anywhere else. We think that it 
was very stupid in one so brilliantly clever to allow a mere 
forgery to put her in the hands of an unscrupulous 
adventurer like Irvine Falconer; and we cannot help 
wondering why she did not hypnotise him as well, when 
the occasion demanded it; but except for these trifling 
slips of the imagination, as it were, the sensationalism of 
the story is at least consistent from first to last. Nor must 
we omit to mention the drama that lies in the awakening 
of Lena’s love for the man she has hypnotised into 
marrying her; for this is supposed to explain why she 
lures two innocent men to an awful destruction, and then 


By George Griffith. 
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murders a third and kills herself. Three more are 
poisoned in the same chapter, and the house in which 
this.very nasty occurrence takes place is burned to the 
ground on the same night, without apparently being 
noticed by the neighbours or the fire brigade, though it is 
situated no further from human habitation than at 
Chiswick. But it is not fair to spoil so _ a story 
by searching for its weak points; and we heartily recom- 
mend it to the young and those of simple faith. It will 
not hurt them, for the moral is clear and definite. No 
one, after reading it, could ever wish to cultivate the 
acquaintance of a beautiful woman with blue-black 
eyes, a perfect mouth, and a taste for palmistry. Some, 
if clever enough to decipher her picture on the cover, 
might not even go so far as to read about her. 


The Common Chord. By Wynoth Dale. (Aherne.) 


Durwe our reading of this book we found ourselves 
perpetually distracted by curiosity as to what suggested 
to the author the title it bears. A chord, at the best (so 
stationary a thing), seems a helpless kind of figure under 
which to represent a narrative—since that, at the worst, 
is essentially a thing that moves; and then, why this 
primary combination of tones from which all music is a 
flight, however helplessly at the last it is bound to expire 
upon it? Such unsatisfactory solutions suggested them- 
selves as: tonic, love (of course); dominant, religion— 
or, say, religiosity; mediant, the Joy of art. One is 
inclined to add the flat seventh—malicious circumstance 
including social discrepancy—and so to wander into another 
key (call it the Haven), that sounds the union of Rosalys, 
the brilliant, beautiful and gifted, with Paul Mortimer, 
the quondam coal merchant. But that is a progression, 
not a chord. Try it another way : Rosalys shall 
stand for tonic; Paul, the rugged, for dominant; and 
Grace, the priggish little devotee who would — 
him in order that she might, without shocking Exeter 
Hall, follow her vocation to the healing of the heathen 
independently of ‘‘ the Society,” must serve for mediant. 
This, of course, leaves a lot of people unaccounted for. 
These—the breezy sisters, the commonsensible rector, the 
ardent evangelist, the visionary father—may then be sup- 
posed to stand for the harmonics. At any rate, such 
conjectures may suffice as an indication of the general 
bearings of the story, in which, as is often the case with 
first books, the minor characters and the incidents least 
important to the plot bear most wae upon them the 
marks of direct observation. The English, unhappily, is 
of the manner of Mrs. Henry Wood ; for example :— 


It seemed as if a disdainful scorn of any circumstance 
of the sort making any difference to the frank, friendly 
way she had treated him was in her tone now. 


And even the experienced reader has a difficulty in per- 
ceiving the relation of clauses in the punctuation of which 
the comma is called upon to play so many parts. See 
here :-— 

The rector lay back in his armchair and looked at 
Lucilla on the sofa beside him, her soft pink crepon was 
like a crumpled leaf of carnation, it was a shade of pink 
that became her admirably. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 
Hoty Marrimony. By Dorornea Gerarp. 


This story by an we novelist opens in the 
drawing-room of General von Falkenthal, where a long 


conversation on matrimony is tae vitated by the Baroness 
Briickner’s observation : ‘* Ol 


fashioned ? who calls love- 
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matches old fashioned ? Iconsider them, on the contrary, 


to be an invention of the age.’”’ We need not add that 
a novel by Miss Gerard (Madame Longard de Longarde) 
promises to be readable. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Jim Twetves, A.B. anp 
Tratwep Man. By W. F. Smannon. 


Naval humours by the author of The Mess Deck, &c. 
The fun is sustained by Jim Twelves and his friend and 
equal Malachi Eaves who, in the opening of the story, 
have been left behind on the Zanzibar coast by H.M.S. 
Pimpernel. Their adventures are thrilling and diverting 
by turns. Throughout the story naval slang and mala- 

ropisms. ‘‘‘ Supplies is highly necessary, I admit,’ said 
[welves. ‘But I follow Nelson about them. Says he to the 
Adm’alty, ‘‘ Either send me supplies at once, or I'll go 
and confiscate some for the enemy.’’ And there you have 
true strategy. Because it stands to reason you can’t be 
partic’lar in makin’ war. That’s what Sir Garnet says, 
‘Carry your Bible into the enemy’s country by all means 
if you want to—I always do; but don’t let me catch 
you actin’ honest when the enemy asts questions” ’.” 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


Aw Enouisa Girt in Paris. 


‘Tt has been an understood thing for some time past 
that every year, without fail, I spend at least two months 
with Uncle Jack ‘or Uncle Jack and Paris 
form a combination at all times hard to resist.’? Hence 
these gay sketches: ‘‘A French Marriage,’’ ‘‘ Concerning 
a Gay Marquise,” “‘ A Café Chantant,” ‘‘ A Sapho of the 
Salon,” &c., all highly peppered with F rench phrases, and 
sauced with marginal headings. A book for the drawing- 
room window-shelf and the hammock. (Lane. 6s.) 


Sptenpip Mourninc. By Cranstoun METCALFE. 


The title of the story is taken from Mme. de Staél’s 
remark : ‘‘ Fame is for women only a splendid mourning 
for happiness ’’—a good theme for a novel. The story, 
one of modern life and social ambition, opens in Mrs. 
Glanville’s drawing-room in Nevern Square, at a time 
when the Morning Post knows not Mrs. Glanville. 
Nevertheless the company includes no less a person than 
Archibald Merrick, editor of Merrick’s Monthly, and 
literary adviser to Turner and James, the great firm of 
Shoe Lane publishers. From which and later indications 
we gather that the literary life enters into the story. 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


A Lire at Srake. By Percy ANDREAE. 


We take it that the title of this novel has been changed 
at a late stage. The words ‘“‘ Mrs. Ruhmkorff’s Will” 
appear at the head of every page. Mrs. Ruhmkorff’s willis 
the key to this queer tale of a young man supposed to be 
suffering from melancholia, told by his nurse. Crystal- 
gazing and hypnotism play their part in the solution of 
an extraordinary entanglement. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Tae Batt. By Arraur S. BAxenDALe. 


The story, which takes its place in an attractive half- 
crown series of ‘‘ Novelettes de Luxe,”’ introduces us to some 
pleasant, breezy people, to some dipsomania, some dancing, 
and some dialogue of a rather uncompromising kind. Mr. 
Baxendale does not resort to dashes when the talk becomes 
lurid. Here is a scrap of philosophy :— 

An unhappy love-affair, so far from being an incentive 
to work, generally impairs for a period, varying with the 
depth of his nature, a man’s capacity for concentration in 
his study or business. The man who is strong enough to 
absorb himself so effectually in toil that he finds in it a 
distraction from cherished though unhappy memories 
would be strong enough to command success which would 
be shared with the object of his love. 

(Heinemann.) 
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The Tenth Muse in Oxford. 


Tue annals of University journalism are as full of 
vicissitudes as an egg is full of meat. They coruscate 
with the brilliance of fresh starts and are dimmed by the 
pathos of untimely ends. The gods love these offspring 
of a talented precocity, so that they leave early for the 
kiosks of the Elysian fields. It is with the more pleasure, 
therefore, that we receive into our critical arms the second 
earthly number of The Oxford Point of View. This 

riodical, which is dressed as though it were a well- 
rought-up member of the family of Mr. Murray’s 
Monthly Review, may be said to have settled down to 
the realities of life. It exists; it has not merely begun 
to exist ; it has a past, an office-file, a London publishing 
office, and an advertisement connection. In its strength 
it can afford to laugh at the ominous verses on page 99 
of it, which might have killed a less sturdy organ, as a 
dangerous line kills a feeble play— 


See, lay me on the moss against this tree, 
And let the sunset lure my soul away. 


We observe that Mr. Desmond F. T. Coke, the editor, 
has thought fit to defend against attacks the title of The 
Oxford Point of View. It was scarcely necessary, and 
his defence is scarcely ingenuous. ‘‘ Our pages lie open 
to all Oxford,” he writes ; ‘“‘don or undergraduate is free 
to express his views therein. May not this fairly be 
called the Oxford Point of View?” But Mr. Coke well 
knows that a don is the last person in the world to 
re-enter a house after he has been sped out of it on the 
toe of an insult. Discussing a proposed shortening of the 
Long, Mr. Coke says that the undergraduate would cer- 
tainly not object to it, provided his allowance were 
proportionately larger. But he adds, viciously recrimina- 
tive: ‘‘What of the dons, however? I doubt whether 
the proposal would appeal to them What an 
amount of padding some of their lectures would need!” 
Such a jam in the kisser, as Mr. Verdant Green’s pugi- 
listic friend would have said, indicates that the O. P. of V. 
is the organ not merely of undergraduatism, but of 
militant undergraduatism. It is irony worthy of Swift to 
utter such remarks about dondom on one page and on the 
next to invite dondom tostep into yourcolumns. There is 
a strain of the hidalgo in all dons, as Mr. Coke himself 
must have noticed ere this, and they make gey ill con- 
tributors, especially after being cheeked. No! The 
0.P. of V.is not, practically, open to dons. It is the 
voice of the undergraduate uplifted twice per term, and 
neither Mr. Robert Bridge’s article on the Pronunciation of 
Latin in the first number, nor Prof. Robinson Ellis’s 
article on the same thrilling topic promised, for the third, 
can disguise or obscure this fact. Nothing will convince 





us that Mr. Coke had not got the manuscript of Prof. 
Ellis’s article safely in the editorial desk before he wrote 
that corrosive sentence about dons. 

Nevertheless, despite this particularism on the part of 
the O. P. of V., its name needs little defence. 
all, the undergraduate is Oxford. 


For after 
The Master of Balliol, 
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the President of Trinity, the Warden of Wadham (whom 
to name is to tremble), even that extraordinary individual 
who unites within one gown the sublime dignities of 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and Provost of Oriel— 
these and such exist merely for hia benefit, are t of a 
complicated and expensive apparatus designed for his 
welfare. The undergraduate of Oxford, if he only knew 
it—and he knows it by heart—is the most splendid 
creature in the most splendid empire in the history of the 
world. To begin with, there is only one Oxford. 
Cambridge shares with Durham and Victoria the ignominy 
and the misfortune of not being Oxford. Cambridge is 
the place you go to when you can’t go to Oxford. In 
the ‘Varsity Boat-race there is always an element of con- 
descension on one side; the flagstaff of the Thames 
Rowing Club on Putney Reach is higher than that of 
Leander, and every discerning person can conceive:why. 
Oxford is the supreme symbol of success, blood, form, 
style, arrogance, impassibility, and changelessness. It 
has survived even the Introduction to Essays in Criticism, 
the comments of Paul Bourget, and the testament of Cecil 
Rhodes. And the undergraduate is the sole excuse for it, 
its raison d’étre. For him its bedmakers make beds, its 
tailors stitch, its hosiers design piquant cravats; for him 
the mother yearns, the father pays, the cousin smiles in 
the festal week, and the bright star of the touring musical 
comedy twinkles from term to term; for him the Professor 
professes, the Reader reads, the Lecturer lectures, the 
Orator orates, the Warden wards, and the Provost pro- 
vokes ; the Proctor is his parasite, and the Prime Minister 
his Chancellor. He is the centre of the circle of civilisa- 
tion, the conscious cynosure, the finished product of the 
centuries. Chronos: points to him and says: ‘“‘ There! 
That is the best I can do!” 

Should not his exalted ‘‘ point of view’’ be interesting 
and worth a shilling twice per term ? Decidedly it should, 
and we turn to Mr. Coke's editorial ‘‘ Through Oxford 
Glasses ’’ with a zest that is tempered by awe. After the 
gibe at dons previously noted, wé come to a gibe at 
English weather. Last month but one, it appears, Mr. 
Coke found himself time after time heading his letters 
April instead of May. Then there is a gibe at the Coro- 
nation decorations. Next is a whole page lamenting the 
unpopularity of Sweeny Todd the Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street, a work of fiction which Mr. Coke says he clubbed 
with his sister ten years ago to buy at a penny the part. 
Wherein lies the connection between Sweeny Todd and 
any topic of the term, we have not discovered. The 
editorial remarks close with a reference to the Anglo- 
French rapprochement consequent on the Martinique 
disaster, Obviously those remarks are not written from 
the Oxford point of view. When Mr. Coke babbles of 
dons, one hopes he is coming to it, but really his attitude 
towards dons is the attitude of the man in the street and 
has no distinction. 

A poem called ‘‘ After the War,” by Mr. St. John Lucas, 
—— thirty-two stanzas, and several questions like 
this— 
ublic joy avail to staunch 
opeless tears of private grief ? 


Can 
The 


And images like this— 


And like a glutted vulture, Death, 
Reluctant, spreads his sombre wings. 


Which seems to us suspiciously like the Poet Laureate’s 
point of view. Another poet, Mr. C. R. Stone, presents a 
picture of— 


The world from pole to pole ablaze with blood 
And fiery death. 


And that is Mr. Kipling’s point of view. 

Mr. Cecil Headlam writes an essay on ‘‘ The Extrava- 
gance of Economy,” which begins: ‘“‘I have had to give 
up economies. I cannot afford them.’’ Mr. Headlam is 
evidently unaware that this vein of philosophy, far from 
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being peculiar to Oxford, re-appears once a week with 
absolute regularity in one or other of the comic papers. 
Mr. H. P, Cooke discourses on Home Rule from Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s point of view; Mr. D. F. Tovey says that 
England is or has been a musical nation, and Mr. Clinton 
Pirie-Gordon stands up as the champion of Decimal 
Coinage. Also there is a short story about a drowned 
lover. ‘‘ Esther knelt down by the side of Dick Monaghan, 
and lifting his frozen hand clenched firm in death = 
In the dramatic feuilleton we are informed that the 
0.U.D.S. “‘ Twelfth Night ” ‘‘ showed signs of careful stage 
management in production. Altogether it was a 
most pleasant and successful evening.” But in none of 
these contributions, nor in the thirteen reviews of books 
(not a single book from the Oxford University Press), 
nor in an essay on Thoreau (“‘ Thoreau’s book . . . is 
the diary that he kept while rowing on these rivers with 
his brother in a boat they had themselves made. It is 
composed of a curious medley.”) do we see any sign 
of the idiosyncrasy of Oxford. In the entire number we 
have encountered only a few lines that may be said to 
reflect the best thought of the eternal city. Here is an 
extract from them :— 

Monier Williams is quite a beginner. Tottenham to 
the casual observer seems to be everything that a good 
seven should not be. But the crew have mastered the 
essentials of good rowing. 


Mr. Desmond Coke should arrange for more of this. 
The talent of his contributors is uniformly mediocre. But 
we do not blame him or them for that. We blame the 
splendid creatures for not being themselves, for not 
expressing themselves. The O. P. of V. lacks actuality, 
originality, and individuality. It does not keep the pro- 
mise of its title. It is imitative and highly self-conscious. 
It is too conventional and according to precedent. It 
might have been edited from a second floor in Bolt 
Court. The Oxford undergraduate is the last word of 
Western Civilisation.“ Can it be that the 0. P. of V. is 
the last word of the Oxford undergraduate? We hope not. 
Mr. Coke and his colleagues will do better. To be at 
once natural and dignified is the most difficult thing in 
— as in everything else. Mr. Coke has learnt 
ow to launch a number with dignity; the other attribute 
may come. In the meantime we wait for the yielding-up 
of the secret, the vraie verité, of Oxford. 








Clio in Distress. 


Str Conan Dortr dedicated one of the best of his romances 
to “the hope of the future, the reunion of the English- 
speaking races.”” The consummation of such a reunion 
would involve so many compromises and so many con- 
cessions that most of us are willing enough to relegate it 
to the Greek calends. What would become, for instance, 
of Sir Conan’s title? And what about that tongue which 
we in our insularity still prefer to call the English 
language? We have unhappily plenty of home-made 
solecisms, by which we allow the pure fount of our speech, 
in conversation at any rate, to be defiled, without importing 
others from the United States. A union of the peoples 
would entail a union of the languages: we say, advisedly, 
languages, for in Germany at least it is recognised that 
the English tongue is distinct from the American, not in 
pronunciation only but largely in phraseology. However, 
there are plenty of good reasons why this “ hope of the 
future”’ is not likely to be realised just yet, and none 
better than this, that by the bulk of neither race is its 
realisation desired. There are many questions upon which 

frat of the 


an agreement should first be reached, besides t 
proper way to eat an egg. 
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One of these questions, it would seem, is the way in 
which history should be written. Nobody, of course, 
would judge of a nation’s attitude towards the study of 
history by the outlook of an individual historian; but 
when the works of that historian receive a wide and 
enthusiastic welcome in the national press, we have a fair 
indication of the quarter in which the educated opinion of 
the nation sets. Such a reception has been granted by 
the press of the United States to the historical work 
of the Honourable Thomas E. Watson, who has devoted 
three bulky volumes to the story of France, from the 
earliest times to the downfall of Napoleon. These books 
appeared in America two years ago, and are now presented 
to English readers by the Messrs. Macmillan. 

The Muse of History has had much to put up with from 
her professed votaries, but she can have seldom seen 
herself more ruthlessly travestied than in Mr. Watson’s 
pages. It will be some time before she is fit company for 
any of her sisters, unless it be for Melpomene, 


the mournfulst Muse of nine, 


and this will be Mr. Watson’s doing: for he has under- 
taken to write the history of a great people, without 
appearing to possess any one characteristic that one looks 
for in the essayer of such a task. He is deficient in the 
very first requisite—impartiality. So far from being one 
of those who share Sir Conan Doyle’s aspiration, he loses 
no chance of—shall we say, depreciating ?—this country. 
Here is his comment on Joan of Arc’s condemnation :— 
Let the English heart be satisfied. In all their race for 
empire, reeking at every step with the blood of the weak, 
there is nothing worse than this. 


And again :— 
England's empire is built on force und fraud. 


His .anti-English bias leads him into some remarkable 
errors. The closing of the Scheldt to commerce was 
undeniably fatal to the trade of Antwerp. Mr. Watson 
roundly attributes this misfortune to “ English armies, 
money and diplomacy.” On the contrary, it was effected 
by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, with which England, 
where Royalists and Roundheads were at death-grips, was 
not concerned. Antwerp, Mr. Watson tells us, was ruined 
in order that London might prosper. Again he is mis- 
taken. It was for the benefit of Amsterdam, capital of 
the reconstructed kingdom of Holland, that Antwerp 
was made to suffer. The agreement had certainly far- 
reaching consequences. It was repeatedly ratified by 
France herself and other Powers, ak by this country in 
1788. Four years later the Convention, setting all treaties 
at defiance, declared Antwerp a free port. Let us hear 
Mr. Watson on this icishented action :— 


“ But our treaties!” cried the English. ‘We have 
been making treaties with your continental kings for a 
century (sic) ; and by solemn agreement France is bound 
to let the Scheldt remain closed.” 

“ Away with such pernicious bargains between kings ! ” 
answered France. “Such treaties shock human reason, 
age can never make them sacred, enlightened humanity 
holds them in abhorrence, and human progress, having 
rights of its own, will spurn such obstacles out of its 
way!” 


This sort of thing may be good jacobinism, but it is bad 
statesmanship, and must be fatal to a confidence between 
nations. Pitt very naturally construed the Convention’s 
action asa challenge, but still he did not lose hope of main- 
taining peace. ‘Two months later came the execution of the 
French king, and even then a French diarist in London 
wrote that Pitt was still sincerely anxious for peace. And 
yet Mr. Watson holds Pitt responsible for the outbreak of 
hostilities, which occurred eleven days after the death of 
Louis. He cannot deny that war was declared not by 
Pitt, but by the Convention; but he asks us to believe 
that the Convention was ready to withdraw the Scheldt 
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decree out of deference to English feeling. An official 
proposal to that effect was, he tells us, conveyed to Pitt 
from the Convention by a Mr. Miles, a person in the secret 
service of the British Government. Supposing such a 
pro 1 made, Pitt would not have brushed it aside, had 
he loiioned it to begenuine. But who can believe in the 
sudden evaporation of French ardour, which must have been 
prelude to such a proposal? Mr. Watson makes no effort to 
account for it. Indeed, it exists only in his imagination. The 
aggressive spirit of the Republic was fairly on the march. 
Nothing had occurred to check it, and there is not a jot of 
evidence, beyond Mr. Miles’ statement, to show that the 
Republic executed such a sudden change of front. To 
believe that it did is a very poor compliment to Gallic 
bravery. It is inconceivable that France, flushed with the 
victories of Valmy and Jemappes, should have been so 
ready to eat her own words. Mr. Watson does not think 
it worth while to mention the intensely warlike message 
which was sent round to the French ports by the Minister 
of Marine on the last day of 1792. We are satisfied that 
Pitt, whose desire for ce is as certain as his efforts to 
maintain it, gauged Mr. Miles’ proposition at its true 
value. Enough has been said to show that Mr. Watson’s 
contentions on this critical period are not history, but 
pamphleteering : and Clio’s checks are wet with indignant 
tears. 

It is a little curious that Mr. Watson’s prime defect 
should have escaped his American reviewers. But what is 
still more singular is that they should be so well satisfied 
with his style, and have so much praise for his wit, his 
humour, and his eloquence. The candid reader is forced 
to wonder whether the standard of taste in such matters 
on the other side of the Atlantic differs totally from our 
own. What will English readers make of this passage in 
the life of Du Guesclin, we wonder ? 


“Take off your helmet, Bertram, and let me kiss you,” 
said his aunt tearfully, one day when he was about to 
leave Rennes and go forth to meet single-handed the 
champion of the English. The good aunt thought he 
would never come home alive, and wanted one last, 
lingering, sentimental, farewell-world kiss. 

Not so Bertram. He was wasting no time thinking 
about his failure. He fully intended that the other man 
should be the subject of the tears and the lamentations. 

“ Let me kiss you, Bertram,” sobs the good aunt, with a 
genuine look of sorrow on her wrinkled face. 

“Bah,” says Bertram with a grunt of disdain, good- 
hearted but emphatic ; “go home and kiss your husband 
and get dinner ready by the time I get back ; by God’s 
help I mean to return before the fire is lit.” 

A flash like this shows us better than pages of 
description, what sort of spirit buoyed the dauntless 
soldier. He rode forth that day, gallantly downed the 
Englishman, and was back to dinner on time. 


Surely it would be difficult to find in any historical 
work a passage of similar length disfigured by so much 
bad taste, to say nothing of the flowers of speech with 
which the closing sentence is adorned. There are many 
more of these, which we have no desire to see naturalised 
on British soil, such as “back of all this,” ‘‘as per 
Biblical tradition,’ ‘‘a smashup,” ‘“‘a beef.” That Mr. 
Watson has no conception of the dignity of history, the 
following passage proves :— 

In the neighbourhood of Cracow, Poland, in June, 1574, 
was to be seen something which was new under the sun. 
A King of Poland was running away from his job, and his 
faithful subjects were out, armed with sticks, scythe- 
blades, and other rude persuasives, trying to catch him. 


If this is humour, we prefer plain matter-of-fact. It is 
a very fair specimen of Mr. Watson in facetious mood. 
He can be serious too, and then “howls the sublime’”’ 
indeed. 

Dead these five centuries are these two, the Maid and 


the King ; but even now one shudders to think that the 
same God made them both. 
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Francis I., Mr. Watson tells us, had ‘a high-flown, 


gaudy, overdone way.” We are sorely tempted to apply 
that description to the literary style of his chronicler. 

Nor does Mr. Watson make up for these patent short- 
comings by displaying any real historical insight. 
Especially is this apparent in his treatment of early 
French history. Instead of trying to put himself in his 
characters’ place and to get at their real motives, he 
appears to view them from a standpoint of lofty superiority. 
He almost apologises for their limitations. ‘‘ Poor ignorant 
folk,’ he seems to say. ‘‘My readers and I, who are so 
vastly enlightened, must not expect too much from them.’ 
That is the attitude: a contemptuous patronage which is 
both unscientific and exasperating. We want portraits of 
the Merovingians, not caricatures. 

And yet, such. is the surpassing and dramatic interest 
of French history, that it would be difficult to compose 
a work upon it which should not be readable. Readable 
Mr. Watson’s work is, and it is only fair to say that when 
he approaches the revolutionary era his style becomes 
less fantastic and less irritating. Instead of the jerky 
paragraphs which disfigure his first volume, and read 
more like notes for a history than for a history in being, 
the story now flows on in a deeper and less turbid current. 
In tracing the sources of the Revolution, Mr. Watson 
gives their due share of blame to such evils as the unfair 
incidence of taxation, the autocracy of Louis XIV., and the 
corruption of the upper classes. All this, however, has been 
done eg Because a book is readable it does not follow 
that it should be read, or that it should have been written. 
We do not see that books so disfigured by blemishes in 
respect of matter, style and Janguage can do any good to 
anyone. Those whose taste and judgment are formed will 
speedily appraise them at their true value. But there is 
a period of growth when the immature mind does not 
readily distinguish clap-trap from sublimity and mere 
facetiousness from humour; and when once mistaken 
notions on these subjects are admitted, they take root, 
and are not easily eradicated. Besides, few people have 
leisure to read more than one history of any country, and 
why should they read an inferior one? Mr. Watson is not 
the only impressionist dauber who poses as a historian. 
There are others in the field, and not all hailing from 
across the Atlantic. We have no prejudice against Mr. 
Watson, still less have we any animus against his country. 
We do not need to be reminded that Motley was an 
American, though Mr. Watson’s American reviewers do. 
We only wish to protest against all travesties of history, 
whoever their author may be, and of whatever nationality. 
But Mr. Henry W. Edson (of Philadelphia) writes: ‘‘ The 
Story of France is a very excellent work. The author is 
fearless: his style is clear and forcible, and the subject is 
given with sufficient fulness for the ordinary reader. I 
shall heartily recommend it, whenever opportunity offers 
in my University Extension work.” Alas, poor young 
America! Alas, poor Clio! 








Leigh Hunt. 


I suppose nowadays hardly anyone reads Leigh Hunt, yet 
he did, amongst a mass of indifferent work, a good deal 
which was of conspicuous beauty.. And even that word 
“* indifferent’ may hardly be applied with justice to a 
writer so full of charm, of conviction, of pure invention. 
If ever there was a born writer it was Leigh Hunt; he 
had an astonishing, if not very precise, range of know- 
ledge ; his sympathies were vastly broader than those of 
his time, and his style was beautifully easy and limpid. 
He has been called, with some justice, the father of modern 
journalism ; but he was much more than that. To name 
Hunt is to think of Hazlitt. Now Hazlitt was a finer 
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critic, a more even writer; but there are passages in Hunt 
which seem to me to reach a higher level than anything 
that Hazlitt wrote. The young writer who is inclined to 
shrug his shoulders when Leigh Hunt’s name is men- 
tioned might learn a good deal, even in the matter of 
technique, from so admirable a master, and there were 
times when Hunt's imagination took grave flights which 
are beyond the range of strivers after effect. Take this 
from *‘ Dreams on the Borders of the Land of Poetry.”’ 
The subject is a bust of Bacchus :— 

Gigantic, earnest, luxuriant, his head a very bower of 
hair and ivy ; his look a mixture of threat, and reassurance, 
and the giving of pleasure ; the roughness of wine is in 
his eyes, and the sweetness of it on his lips. Annibal 
Caracci would have painted such a face, and grown jealous 
when his mistress looked at it. 

To those shoulders belong the hands that lifted the 
satyr by the nape of the neck, and played with the lion’s 
mouth as with a dog’s. 

Cannot you see the glow in the face, even though 
sculptured ? a noontide of the soul in its strength? with 
dark wells in the eyes, under shining locks and sunny 
leaves? The geniality of his father Jove is in it, with 
the impetuosity of wine; but it is the lord, not the 
servant, of wine; the urger of the bowl among the 
divinities, when the pulses of heaven are in movement 
with song and dance, and goddess by the side of god looks 
downward. 

Such did he appear when Ariadne turned pale with 
loving him ; and he said, with divine insolence in his eyes, 
“Am I not then better than a mortal?” 


There is about that a suave and easy pomp which satisfies 
both ear and imagination. And here is an exquisite 


passage from ‘‘ A Walk from Dulwich to Brockham ”’ : 
A beautiful bed of poppies, as we entered Morden, 
glowed in the setting sun lke the dreams of Titian. It 
looked like a bed for Proserpina—a glow of melancholy 
beauty, containing a joy perhaps beyond joy. Poppies, 
with their dark ruby cups and crowned heads, the more 
than wine colour of their sleepy silk, and the funeral 
look of their anthers, seem to have a meaning about them 
beyond other flowers. They look as if they held a mystery 

at their hearts, like sleeping Kings of Lethe. 


Mr. Arthur Symons has said that ‘‘ these last five words 
contain more poetry than any five hundred lines of Hunt’s 
formal verse.’’ That may be so, but that all Hunt’s verse 
was not merely ‘‘ gay and gracious’’ is easily proved. 

I have before me a delightful volume published by 
Routledge in 1855, and on its title-page I read: ‘‘ Stories 
in Verse. By Leian Hunt. Now first collected.’”’ The 
book is bound in green cloth, witha cover and back-design 
in gold, neither better nor worse than most such ornamen- 
tation of its period; the page is clear, and admirably 
spaced and printed. First comes ‘‘ The Story of Rimini,” 
of which Hazlitt said as much as could be said, and rather 
more. ‘Then follow various verses and ballads, including 
“The Glove and the Lions,” known to every schoolboy, 
and “‘ Abou Ben Adhem,” equally well known, and perfect 
in its kind. How often, and in how many forms, does 
one see, echoed by modern poets, the lines :— 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. . 


That ‘‘ lily in bloom ”’ has served for much! ‘‘ Godiva ”’ 
comes next, a beautiful ballad, and then, after a page or 
two, ‘‘ The Inevitable,”’ inscribed to John Forster—editor, 
critic, and Quarterly contributor. ‘The Inevitable ”’ 
tells how Solomon, “lord of the Magic Ring,” was pacing 
with a guest ‘‘ by Cedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk,” 
when a stranger approached him. The stranger— 

. . . Wore a cowl, from under which there shone, 

Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 

A face, not of this earth, half veil’d in gloom 
And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of doom, 
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Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment, 

With sense of change, and worse of change to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, _ 

And feebleness, and faintness, and moist brow, 
The past a scoff, the future crying “ Now!” 


The terrified guest desires Solomon, as Lord of the Ring, 
to banish him to ‘“‘the remotest mountain of Cathay. 
Solomon wishes, and the guest vanishes :— 
+ Straight 

Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 

“Solomon,” with a lofty voice said he, ; : 

“ How comes that man here, wasting time with thee ? 

I was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 

From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 

Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, * 

“ Angel of Death, there will the man be found. 


The simplicity and directness of this are in the great 
manner. The lines beginning “‘ rebuke, and staggering, 
and astonishment” could not be better; they have a 
stately awe and music infinitely suggestive. Indeed, the 
whole poem should be something of a revelation to those 
who have forgotten that Leigh Hunt was the author of 
better work than such essays as “Coaches,” and ‘ The 
Waiter,”’ good as those are. 

Let me conclude these notes upon a writer to whom our 
time gives little honour by another quotation :— 

I seek not for grand emotions when I muse . . . In 
the indulgence of these effusions I lay my head as ona 
pillow before T sleep, as on the grass in summer, as on 
the lap that soothes us. O lovers of books and of nature, 
lovers of one another, lovers of love, rest with me under 
my bowers ; and the shadows of pleasant thoughts shall 


lay upon your eyelids, 
eer C. K. Burrow. 





The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
XIII. 


Wute yet an assistant-editor, I became a dramatic critic 
through the unwillingness of my chief to attend a 
theatrical matinée performance given by some forlorn 
little society, now defunct, for the rejuvenation of the 
English drama. My notice of the performance amused 
him, and soon afterwards he suggested that I should do 
our dramatic column in his stead. Behold me a “‘first- 
nighter”!’ When, with my best possible air of non- 
chalance and custom, I sauntered into my stall on a 
Lyceum first night, I glanced at the first rows of the pit 
with cold and aloof disdain. ‘‘ Don’t you wish you were 
me?” I thought behind that supercilious mask. ‘‘ You 
have stood for hours imprisoned between parallel iron 
railings. Many times I have stood with you. But never 
again, miserable pittites!’’ Nevertheless I was by no 
means comfortable in my stall. Around me were dozens 
of famous or notorious faces, the leading representatives 
of all that is glittering and factitious in the city of wealth, 
pleasure, and smartness. And everybody seemed to know 
everybody else. I alone seemed to be left out in the 
cold. My exasperated self-conscious fancy perceived in 
every haughty stare the enquiry: ‘‘ Who is this whipper- 
snapper in the dress-suit that obviously cost four guineas 
in Cheapside?” I knew not a soul in that brilliant 
resort. During the intervals I went into the foyer and 
listened to the phrases which the critics tossed to each 
other over their liqueur-glasses. Never was such a genial 
confusion of “Old Chap,” ‘Old Man,” ‘“ Old . Boy,” 
“Dear Old Pal”! ‘Are they all blood-brothers?” I 
asked myself. The banality, the perfect lack of any sort 
of esthetic culture, which characterised their remarks on 
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the piece, astounded me. I said arrogantly: “If I don’t 
know more about the art of the theatre than the whole 
crowd of you put together, I will go out and hang myself.” 
* Yet I was unspeakably proud to be among them. In a 
corner I caught sight of a renowned novelist whose work 
I respected. None noticed him, and he looked rather 
sorry for himself. ‘‘ You and | !” | thought. 
I had not attended many first nights before I discovered 
that the handful of theatrical critics whose articles it is 
possible to read without fatigue, made a point of never 
leaving their stalls. They were nobody’s old chap, and 
nobody’s old pal. I copied their behaviour. 

First on my own paper, and subsequently on two others, 
I practised dramatic criticism for five or six years. 
Although I threw it up in the end mainly from sheer 
lassitude, I enjoyed the work. It means late nights, and 
late nights are perdition; but there is a meretricious 
glamour about it that attracts the foolish moth in me, 
and this I am bound to admit. My trifling influence 
over the public was decidedly on the side of the angels. 
I gradually found that 1 possessed a coherent theory of 
the drama, definite critical standards, and all the rest 
of the apparatus; in short, that I had something to say. 
And my verdicts had a satisfactory habit of coinciding 
with those of the two foremost theatrical critics in London 
—perhaps in Europe (I need not name them). It is a 
somewhat strange fact that I made scarcely any friends 
in the theatre. After all those years of assiduous first- 
nighting, I was almost as solitary in the auditorium on 
the evening when I bade a blasé adieu to the critical bench 
as when | originally entered it. I fancied I had wasted 
my time and impaired my constitution in emulating the 
achievements of Théophile Gautier, Hazlitt, Francisque 
Sarcey and M. Jules Lemaitre, to say nothing of Dutton 
Cook and Mr. Clement Scott. My health may have 
suffered ; but, as it happened, I had not quite wasted my 
time. 

‘“* Why don’t you write a play yourself?” 

This blunt question was put to me by a friend, an 
amateur actor, whom I had asked to get up some little 
~~ or other for an entertainment in the Theatre Royal 

ack-drawing-room of my house. 

‘* Quite out of my line,”’ I replied, and I was absolutely 
sincere. I had nonotion whatever of writing for the stage. 
I felt sure that I had not the aptitude. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s as easy as falling 
off a log.” 

We argued, and I was on the point of refusing the 
suggestion, when the spirit of wild adventure overcame me, 
and I gravely promised my friend that I would compose a 
duologue if he and his wife would promise to perform it at 
my party. The affair was anna. I went to bed with 
the conviction that in the near future I stood a fair chance 
of looking an ass. However, I met with what I thought 
to be an amusing idea for a curtain-raiser the next morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon I wrote the piece complete. I 
enjoyed writing it, and as I read it aloud to myself I 
laughed at it. I discovered that I had violated the great 
canon of dramatic art,—Never keep your audience in the 
dark, and this troubled me (Paul Hervieu had not then 
demonstrated by his L’Enigme that that canon may be 
broken with impunity); but I could not be at the trouble 
of reconstructing the whole play for the sake of an Aris- 
totelian maxim. I at once posted the original draft to my 
friend with this note: ‘ Dear -, Here is the play 
which last night I undertook to write for you.”’ 

The piece was admirably rendered to an audience of 
some thirty immortal souls—of course very sympathetic 
immortal souls. My feelings, as the situation which I had 
invented gradually developed into something alive on that 
tiny makeshift stage, were peculiar and, in a way, 
alarming. Everyone who has driven a motor-car knows 
the uncanny sensation that ensues when for the first time 
in your life you pull the starting lever, and the Thing 
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beneath you begins mysteriously and formidably to move. 
It is at once an astonishment, a terror, and a delight. I 
felt like that as I Watched the progress of my first play. 
It was as though I had unwittingly liberated an energy 
greater than I knew, actually created something vital. 
This illusion of physical vitality is the exclusive possession 
of the dramatist ; the novelist, the poet, cannot share it. 
The play was a delicious success. People laughed so much 
that some of my must subtle jocosities were drowned in 
the appreciative cachinnation. The final applause was 
memorable, at any rate to me. No mere good-nature can 
simulate the unique ring of genuine applause, and this 
applause was genuine. It was a microscopic triumph for 
me, but it was a triumph. Everyone said to me: “ But 
you areadramatist!’’ ‘‘Oh, no!”’ I replied awkwardly ; 
“this trifle is really nothing.”” But the still small.voice 
of my vigorous self-confidence said: ‘‘ Yes, you are, and 
you ought to have found it out years ago!’’ Among my 
audience was a publisher. He invited me to write for 
him a little book of one-act farces for amateurs; his 
terms were agreeable. I wrote three such farces, giving 
two days to each, and the volume was duly published ; no 
book of mine has cost me less trouble. The reviews of it 
were lavish in praise of my “ unfailing wit’’ ; the circula- 
tion was mediocre. I was asked by companies of amateur 
actors up and down the country to assist at rehearsals of 
these pieces; but I could never find the energy to comply, 
save once. I hankered after the professional stage. By 
this time [ could see that I was bound to enter seriously 
into the manufacture of stage-plays. My readers will have 
observed that once again in my history the inducement to 
embark for a fresh port had been quite external and 
adventitious. 

I had a young friend with an extraordinary turn for 
brilliant epigram and an equally extraordinary gift for the 
devising of massive themes. He showed me one day the 
manuscript of a play. My faith in my instinct for form, 
whether in drama or fiction, was complete, and I saw 
instantly that what this piece lacked was form, which 
means intelligibility. It had everything except intelligi- 
bility. ‘Look here!” I said to him, “we will write a 

lay together, you and I. W can do something that will 
Sasa spots off ” &e. &. We determined upon a 
grand drawing-room melodrama which should unite style 
with those qualities that make for financial succees on the 
British stage. In a few days my friend produced a list of 
about a dozen ‘“‘ideas”’ for the piece. I chose the two 
largest and amalgamated them. In the confection of the 
plot, and also throughout the entire process of manufacture, 
my experience as a dramatic critic proved valuable. I 
believe my friend had only seen two plays in his life. 
We accomplished our first act in a month or so, and when 
this was done and the scenario of the other three written 
out, we informed each other that the stuff was exceedingly 
good. 

Part of my share in the play was to sell it. Iknew but 
one man of any importance in the theatrical world ; he 
gave me an introduction to the manager of a West End 
theatre second to none in prestige and wealth. ‘The intro- 
duction had weight ; the manager intimated by letter that 
his sole object in life was to serve me, and in the meantime 
he suggested an appointment. I called one night with our 
first act and the scenario, and amid the luxuriousness of 
the managerial room, the aroma of coffee, the odour of 
Turkish cigarettes, I explained to that manager the true 
greatness of our play. I have never been treated with a 
more distinguished politeness ; I might have been Victorien 
Sardou, orIlbsen . . . (no, not Ibsen). In quitea 
few days the manager telephoned to my office and asked 
me tocall thesameevening. He had read the manuscript ; 
he thought very highly of it, very highly. ‘“‘ But——’”’ 
Woe! Desolation! Dissipation of airy castles! It was 





preposterous on our part to expect that our first play should 
But indeed we 


be commissioned by a leading theatre. 
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had expected this miracle. The fatal ‘ But” arose from 
a difficulty of casting the principal part; so the manager 
told me. He was again remarkably courteous, and he 
assuaged the rigour of his refusal by informing me that 
he was really in need of a curtain-raiser with a part for a 
certain actress of his company; he fancied that we could 
supply him with the desired bibelot ; but he wanted it at 
once, within a week. Within a week my partner and I 
had each written a one-act play, and in less than a fort- 
night | received a third invitation to discuss coffee, Turkish 
cigarettes, and plays. The manager began to talk about 
the play which was under my own signature. 

“Now, what is your idea of terms?” he said, walking 
to and fro. 

‘“*Can it be true,’”’ 1 thought, ‘‘ that I have actually sold 
a play to this famous manager?’ In a moment my simple 
old ambitions burst like a Roman candle into innumerable 
bright stars. I had been content liitherto with the pro- 
spect of some fame, a thousand a year, and a few modest 
luxuries. But I knew what the earnings of successful 
‘lramatists were. My thousand increased tenfold ; my mind 
dwelt on all the complex sybaritism of European capitals ; 
and [ saw how I could make use of the unequalled adver- 
tisement of threatical renown to find a ready market for 
the most artistic fiction that I was capable of writing. 
This new scheme of things sprang into my brain instan- 
taneously, full-grown. 

I left the theatre an accepted dramatist. 

It never rains but it pours. My kind manager men- 
tioned our stylistic drawing-room melodrama to another 
manager with such laudation that the second manager was 
eager to see it. Having seen it, he was eager to buy it. 
He gave us a hundred down to finish it in three months, 
and when we had finished it he sealed a contract for pro- 
duction with another cheque for a hundred. At the same 
period, through the mediation of the friend who had first 
introduced me to this world where hundreds were thrown 
about like fivers, | was commissioned by the most power- 
ful theatrical manager on earth to assist in the dramatisa- 
tion of a successful novel; and this led to another 
commission of a similar nature, on more remunerative 
terms. Then a certain management telegraphed for me 
(in the theatre all business is done by hae and cable), 
and offered me acommission to compress a five-act comedy 
into three acts. 

“We might have offered this to So-and-So or So-and- 
So,” they said, designating persons of importance. ‘ But 
we preferred to come to you.” 

‘1 assume my name is to appear ?’’ T said. 

But my name was not to appear, and I begged to be 
allowed to decline the work. 

I suddenly found myself on terms of familiarity with 
some of the great ones of the stage. I found myself 
invited into the Garrick Club, and into the more Bohemian 
atmosphere of the Green Room Club. I became accustomed 
to hearing the phrase: ‘ You are the dramatist of the 
future.”’ One afternoon I was walking down Bedford 
Street when a hand was placed on my shoulder, and a 
voice noted for its rich and beautiful quality exclaimed : 
‘* How the d——lI are you, my dear chap?” The speaker 
bears a name famous throughout the English-speaking world. 

‘You are arriving!” I said to myself, naively proud of 
this greeting. I had always understood that the theatrical 
‘ring’? was impenetrable to an outsider; and yet I had 
— into the very middle of it without the least 
trouble. 

My collaborator and I then wrote a farce. ‘‘ We can’t 
expect to sell everything,’ I said to him warningly, but I 
sold it quite easily. Indeed I sold it, repurchased it, and 
sold it again, within the space of three months. 

Reasons of discretion prevent me from carrying my 
theatrical record beyond this point. 

I have not spoken of the artistic side of this play-con- 
coction, because it scarcely has any. My aim in writing 
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plays, whether alone or in collaboration, has always been 
strictly commercial. I wanted money in heaps, and I 
wanted advertisement for my books. Here and there, in 
the comedies and farces in which I have been concerned, a 
little genuine dramatic art has, I fancy, been introduced ; 
but surreptitiously, and quite unknown to the managers. 
Ihave never boasted of it in managerial apartments. That 
I have amused myself while constructing these arabesques 
of intrigue and epigram is indubitable, whether to my 
credit or discredit as a serious person. I laugh constantly 
in writing a farce. I have found it far easier to compose 
a commercial play than an artistic novel. How our princes 
of the dramatic kingdom can contrive to spend two years 
over a single piece, as they say they do, I cannot imagine. 
‘The average play contains from eighteen to twenty thousand 
words ; the average novel contains eighty thousand ; after 
all, writing is a question of words. At the rate of a 
thousand words a day, one could write a play three times 
over in a couple of months ; prefix a month—thirty solid 
days of Old Time!—for the perfecting of the plot, and 
you will be able to calculate the number of plays producible 
by an expert craftsman in a year. And unsuccessful plays 
are decidedly more remunerative than many successful 
novels. I am quite certain that the vast majority of 
failures produced in the West End mean to their authors 
a minimum remuneration of ten pounds per thousand 
words. In the fiction-mart ten pounds per thousand is 
gilded opulence. I am neither Sardou, Sudermann, nor 
George R. Sims, but I know what I am talking about, and 
I say that dramatic composition for the market is child’s 
play compared to the writing of decent average fiction— 
provided one has an instinct for stage effect. 


(To be continued.) 


Drama. 
Music in the Theatre. 


Ir is the constant endeavour of the arts to do one another’s 
work, to occupy one another’s province. Literature, which, 
as a working craft, is a compromise between speech and 
song, does indeed, with some measure of success, steal 
from both music and painting, while it can be correctly 
enough qualified by terms drawn from sculpture and 
architecture. But when painting tries to compete with 
music, as in the Valkyries of Fantin-Latour and of 
Henry de Groux, or when music tries to compete with 
painting, as in some of the symphonies of Richard Strauss 
or the Nocturnes of Claude Debussy, each art, it seems 
to me, loses in real qualities what it gains in make-believe 
qualities. But the worst example of this further kind of 
artistic adultery consists in the indiscriminate mixing of 
words and music which we hear in most theatres, in a 
crude. form, during the performance of a melodrama; in 
some theatres, in a less crude but not less objectionable 
form, during the performance of a tragedy; and, finally, 
in its most pretentious form of all, a would-be artistic 
creation, like Strauss’ ‘‘ Enoch Arden.” 

We all know the few meek bars of soft music which 
steal up from the orchestra at the most sentimental 
moments of a sentimental piece at the Adelphi or the 
Vaudeville. No one, I suppose, takes very seriously those 
feeble attempts to fasten his wandering attention. They 
persist, like other self-evident absurdities; but no one 
defends them. But when a musician like Mr. Colerid 
Taylor or Mr. Percy Pitt writes “‘incidental” music for 
a play such as “‘ Ulysses” or ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” no 
one seems to realise that this is merely the carrying of an 
absurdity to a still more absurd length. Indeed, a critic 
in the Times of March 7 complains that “ unfortunately 
the authors of plays, and especially of poetical plays, seem 
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to have little sympathy for ae art of music, and 
a to regard it as a ul necessary adjunct.” 
Tine critic, speaking of Mr. Pitt’s music (inchading “* per- 
sistent mélodrame’’) laments ‘‘ the baneful influence of 
managerial scissors.” ‘‘ Where,” he asks, ‘‘ was the music 
in that other scene when on Paolo’s acknowledging his 
love for his brother’s wife, Giovanni hisses out the words, 
‘ Thou hast said it!’?” 

I am quite prepared to admit that a Managerial scissors 
which sheared at random, cutting here and sparing there, 
can hardly be defended without reservations. But I 
contend that the managerial scissors did not cut enough. 
When the curtain is down let there be as much incidental 
music as you please, whether specially written for the 

rformance by a composer'of reputation like Mr. Pitt or 

. Coleridge-Taylor, or taken from the appropriate work 
of a composer, like Tschaikowsky’s music to ‘* Hamlet,” 
which I heard with so much dhieeeae last week in the 
intervals of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s performance. There is 
no real reason why music of the most casual kind, so long 
as it is good music, and there is a good orchestra to play 
it, should not be played during the intervals of a play to 
which a musical setting would be obviously absurd, like a 
farce, or a play of Mr. Pinero. But the intrusion of a 
single note of music, except when words are sung to that 
music, or when troops are represented silently marching to 
music, or when a guitar is supposed to be heard in the 
street, or for some similar reason, is an intrusion of the 
most useless, objectionable, and wholly inartistic kind. 

A musical critic of my acquaintance complained to me, 
at the first performance of ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” that he 
could not hear the music properly, because the people on 
the stage would talk while it was going on. His criticism 
was perfectly just. Either you go to hear the words, and 
then you do not want to be disturbed and annoyed by 
music which clashes with those words, the spoken rhythm 
and the musical rhythm being invariably contradictory, or 
else you go to hear the music, and then you do not want 
to hear it in snaps and gasps, with a great many unneces- 
sary words inserted. What would you think of a manager 
who provided a series of magic-lantern pictures as an 
accompaniment to a serious play, and who called off your 
attention, at the most serious moments of that play, by 
flashing a symbolical representation of them on a curtain 
at the back of the stage? Yet that would be doing 
precisely what those managers are doing who give us 
music in the orchestra during the performance of a play 
on the stage. 

It is one step further, along a downward path, when we 
find a composer like Schumann writing music to be played 
on the orchestra while Byron’s “‘ Manfred”’ is recited, or 
a composer like Richard Strauss writing music for the 
piano to be played while Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden” is 
recited. I had an opportunity of hearing both, only the 
other day, on the occasion of Herr Strauss’ visit to 
London. Schumann’s music’ suffered most, partly because 
it had so much more to lose, but both performances were a 
torture to me. Herr Strauss conducted the “ Manfred” 
with great delicacy, and I was waiting anxiously for the 
most delicate passage in the music, the lento at the 
beginning of Act III. It came, I believe it was beauti- 
fully played, but while it was being played, pianissimo, 
Herr von Possart was shouting in a strenuous voice, and 
in German : 


If that I did not know philosophy 

To be of all our vanities the motliest, 
The merest word that ever fooled the ear 
From out the schoolman’s jargon. 


The delicate music was lost, buried under the weight of a 
German voice and the dust of Byron’s verses. 

The systematic distortion of words by music and of 
music by words seems to have culminated in Debussy’s 
setting of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,” lately 
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produced at the Opéra-Comique. I have not heard it, or 
seen the music, but I have read accounts of it from every 
int of view and I have talked with people who have 
need it. Miss Alma-Tadema gives her impression of it, 
which seems to me as if it must be a just one, in her 
article on ‘‘Monna Vanna” in this month’s Fortnightly 
Review. M. Vincent d’Indy, the composer, in a very 
generous article in that excellent French magazine 
L’Occident, the best and most thoughtful of the younger 
French reviews, has said all there is to be said in its 
defence. It is an attempt to write music without either 
melody or rhythm, in an “ uninterrupted stream of har- 
mony,” and to set this music murmuring in the orchestra 
while the actors or singers speak or sing their words to 
notes without sequence or connection. Of the voices, we 
are told by M. Raymond Bouyer in the Nowvelle Revue, 
‘“‘Le chant des acteurs n’est qu’une déclamation des voix ; 
cette’ déclamation n’est qu’une psalmodie sans forme et 
sans couleur, en une crépuscule.” Of the orchestra, we 
are told by M. Camille Bellaigue in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, “Il fait peu de bruit, je l’accorde, mais un vilain 
petit bruit.” Artaur Symons. 








Art. 


Cartoons, Caricatures, and Rossetti. 


Wuy should politicians only be caricatured? Why, day 
by day, and week by week, should it be thought necessary 
to supply the public with caricatures of a few elderly 
gentlemen who happen to be politicians? No other 
class of the community is given this unceasing publicity. 
Occasionally Mr. Max Beerbohm holds an exhibition of 
caricatures of gentlemen otherwise eminent, and Mr. 
Gould will make a picture of Mr. Kipling as Don 
Quixote tilting at the cricket-bat sails of a windmill ; 
but the caricaturists in harness practically confine them- 
selves to.political personalities. Political caricaturists are 
few in number. The gift is rare, and outside Punch 
there are but two who are pre-eminent—-F. C. G. of the 
Westminster and G. R. H. of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Exhibitions of their cartoons and caricatures are being 
held at this moment. Mr. Gould shows at the Con- 
tinental Gallery, Mr. Halkett at the Woodbury Gallery. 

It is interesting to contrast and compare the work of 
these two men. Mr. Gould is an ardent and active 
ay omar He follows every twist and turn of the game; 
e has a bubbling humour, fertility of imagination, and 
an interest in his work that is fresh every morning. He is 
never offensive. Genial describes him, and although he can 
be severe at times, those whom he caricatures smile, and 
never dream of bringing an action for libel. He is the 
wittiest of living caricaturists, and if in the pale morning 
he laughs over his work as readily as the Westminster 
public laugh in the late afternoon, it must be cheerful 
to sit in the same studio; but he is far from being a good 
draughtsman. The idea is always more to him than the 
technique. He is a very capable journalist who prefers 
to express himself in line than in words. And like most 
journalists his best work is produced at high pressure. 
His Westminster cartoons are all done, I imagine, on the 
morning of the day they appear. Time is on the side 
of the serious cartoon which dips below the hurly-burly 
of party politics, say, for example, Tenniel’s ‘‘ Watchman, 
What of the Night ?”’ and “ Dropping the Pilot,’’ but Time 
is not on the side of the pictorial journalist’s quick and 
witty comment on affairs of the moment. How stale ‘‘ The 
lone, long Furrow”’ seems, clever as it was; indeed, 
one is a Tittle tired of caricatures of Lord Rosebery, and 


Mr. Ch umberlain, and Sir William Harcourt, and Sir Henry 
Camnvell-Bannerman. But Mr. Seddon is still fresh, and 
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nobody but Mr. Gould saw the pictorial potentialities of that 


substantial comet. All the Seddon cartoons are excellent ; 
excellent too, and conceived with rare humour, is the cartoon 
of Lord Salisbury as “‘ The Sleeping King” with the 
four heads peeping from behind the posts, and the 
smiling, enigmatic mouth saying from the bed-clothes— 
** What a joke if I wake up and don’t resign.” Mr. 
Gould remains faithful to the WV. estminster, but one wonders 
why the work of so original and imaginative a caricaturist 
is never seen in Punch. Perhaps his Liberal convictions 
are too strong. 

Mr. Halkett is interested in politics, but not primarily. 
He is artist first, and whereas Mr. Gould is content with a 
technique that serves for all his designs, Mr. Halkett is 
an experimentalist, constantly trying new methods. It is 
perhaps in his wash drawings of single figures so slightly 
caricatured that they might be almost called portraits, 
that his talent finds the truest expression. One wonders 
why he has never been engaged by Vanity Fair. His 
‘* Tim ’’ could not be better. Mr. Halkett can be humourous, 
but his mind is not inventive. He strikes home, *but 
his fun, if I may say so, is too laboured, and even 
more than Mr. Gould his horizon is bounded by the walls 
of the House of Commons. He makes his point (I am 
speaking of the letterpress), but you are aware of the 
labour that has gone to the making of it. Mr. Bernard 
Partridge is not more conscientious. The following, 
for example, was built up. It did not come to the 
caricaturist in a flash. The scene is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
study. The door opens, and his son appears. Young 
Hopeful: ‘‘These Germans are still kicking up a 
beastly row outside.” Mr. Chamberlain: ‘ Tell them 
to go to H.. History, German History 
—-I’m busy.” Well, one does not exactly laugh at that. 
The interest is rather in the drawing itself. So with the 
admirable series called ‘‘ The Seals of the Mighty.”” They 
are clever and ingenious, and I always pause, interested, 
when I see one of them in the pages of Punch. But 
they do not provoke a laugh. 

It is only of recent years that the evening papers have 
published cartoons. Before that era Punch, with other 
serio-comic weeklies, held the field, and one has only to 
look through the back numbers of Punch to be impressed 
again by the distinguished work of Tenniel and some of 
his comrades. They had, of course, an immense advan- 
tage in the political rivalry of Disraeli and Gladstone. 
Who can forget the ‘ Critics’’~-Gladstone standing out- 
side a bookshop with a copy of Lothair in his hand, 
saying—‘* H’m!-—Flippant,”’ and Disraeli with a copy of 
Juventus Mundi, murmuring, ‘‘ Ha!—Prosy’’; or ‘‘ The 
Two Augurs,”’ or ‘‘ The Colossus of Words,”’ or “‘ Retire ! 
What do you think?” or “ Unarming,” the old man, 
worn but stern, hanging up his sword of Leadership— 
‘“Unarm! the long day’s task is done.”’ The cartoonists 
of these days do not sound the deeper note as Tenniel 
did. They are too often Parochial, too seldom Imperial, 
and they depend overmuch upon the explanatory para- 
graph. The great cartoon should be simple. It should 
give the touch of ideality to the common or national 
view. It should make articulate what right-thinking 
—_ feel, but are not able to express. It should be 
without words, as the ‘‘ Peace with Honour,” the week 
after Beaconsfield’s death, the ‘‘ Watchman, What of the 
Night?” and the ‘‘ Dropping the Pilot.” But it needs 
great personalities and great. movements to produce great 
cartoons, and probably the system that Punch adopts of 
discussing the next cartoon at the weekly meeting of the 
staff is the best way of inventing a cartoon that shall be 
something more than amusing or avuncular. A cartoon 
should sting, too, if the stinging be deserved. Most of 
Caran d’Ache’s cartoons on the Boer war stang, and many 
were deserved. ‘‘ Hold hard, my men, a mountain,” cries 
General Buller, not seeing the obstacle till his forehead has 
bumped against it. A small drawing in Punch a few 
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weeks ago had sting. ‘‘That’s a breakdown, not a horn- 
ipe,’’ was the ‘“‘legend”’ under a sketch of Lord Charles 
resford dancing on the quarter-deck. 

But cartoons and caricatures are not meat for every 
season, and had I been in search of a contrast I could not 
have found one more effective than at Leighton House, 
whither I went next morning. Gathered there is a small 
loan collection of pictures by Rossetti, and by painters, 
amateur and professional, connected with the family. 
These quaint pictures of a past day harmonise with 
that house of memories. There is a head of Rossetti by 
Christina, a drawing of Christina reading by Dante 
Gabriel, the famous portrait of Swinburne as a youth by 
Rossetti with the abundance of luminous auburn hair, 
and a study for the poignant head in the picture 
called ‘‘ Found.”’ It is a very mixed collection, and the 
cataloguing is humourously unbusinesslike. But it is 
certainly an exhibition to see, and I carried away with me 
two vivid impressions. One was of the drawing, rich 
in colour, pre-Raphaelite in manner, of “Dr. Johnson 
at the Mitre Tavern,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
The little prettily-gowned lady who is taking tea 
with the Doctor in the Mitre parlour is sitting side- 
ways upon his knees. Her small feet, well off the 
floor, dangle against his worsted stockings. The other, 
a pen-and-ink drawing dated 1849, when Rossetti 
was 21, may be inefficient as a drawing, but it has that 
quality of intense sincerity that atones for so much. It 
is called “‘ Dante Drawing an Angel,” and below is this 
extract from Dante’s Autobiography of His Early Life :— 


On that day on which a whole year was completed 
since my lady had been born into the life eternal,— 
remembering me of her as I sat alone, I betook myself 
to draw the resemblance of an angel upon certain tablets. 
And while I did this, chancing to turn my head, I per- 
ceived that some were standing beside me to whom I 
should have given courteous welcome, and that they were 
observing what I did: also I learned afterwards that 
they had been there a while before I perceived them. 
Perceiving whom, I arose for salulation, and said: 
“ Another was with me.” 


That, too, is in harmony with this house of memories 
and open rooms, with one door locked, and sealed, through 
which no one passes. C. L. H. 





Science. 


The Pottery of Primitive Man. 


Reavers of Robinson Crusoe may remember the extra- 
ordinary difficulty which that hero found in the 
manufacture of pots. Yet the “odd, misshapen ugly 
things” that he ac with his hands proved to be 
the first step upwards from the state of savagery into 
which he had fallen, and the making of pots seems to 
have generally operated in the same way with primitive 
man. When you come to think of it, the desire for pots 
in itself argues a certain aptness for culture, for aule 
is at once too fragile and too cumbrous to form part of the 
equipment of the nomad, who now, as always, prefers instead 
either leather or vegetable bottles. Hence, the art of pot- 
making only springs up naturally among those tribes who 
are willing to abide for long in one place, and on the 
heels of the pot come permanent dwelling-places, the rise 
of agriculture, the division of labour, and all that we mean 
by civilization. The pot might, indeed, be taken for 


the symbol of the civilized family much more aptly than 
the hearth ; for while fire was known to palolithic man— 
who seems to have been an irreclaimable savage—as well 
as, according to M. de Mortillet, to the semi-human ape, 
pots first appear in neolithic times when man had become 
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civilized enough not only to polish his stone weapons, but 
to carve ivory into objects of personal adornment. 

Under these circumstances it is interesting to trace the 
different stages by which pre-historic man managed from 
the rough red crock of flowerpot shape to arrive at an 
article nearly as highly-finished and perhaps a little more 
artistic than the Coronation mugs which were last 
Saturday given away by the hundred thousand. His 
first idea seems to have been, after modelling the clay as 
well as he could into a shape imitating the vegetable seed- 
pod or calyx that it was intended to supersede, to place it 
upside down among the embers of a wood fire and there 
leave it to bake. When, as was often the case in Egypt, 
the outer surface of the jar had been previously rubbed over 
with haematite (i.e., burnt ochre) for smoothing purposes, 
the result of this was to convert the haematite of the 
hottest part into black magnetic oxide, and thus to 
leave a highly polished black rim round the mouth of the 
jar. The hint thus. given was quickly improved, es- 
pecially by artistic people like the early inhabitants of 
the shores of the A¢gean, where highly-polished vases, 
black all over, were turned out even in pre-historic times. 
Next to this came the making of jars with handles or ears, 
doubtless to facilitate their being lifted in and out of 
wicker supports, such as the baskets in which Robinson 
Crusoe packed his grain jars. The fact that these handles 
are in the earliest examples either fluted or wavy seems to 
suggest that they were at first made of clay moulded 
round a core: of basket-work which was afterwards 
calcined by the heat of the fire. Perhaps, too, it was 
the accidental burning of an unbaked pot with its straw 
envelope attached which led to the earliest attempts at 
decoration. This at first takes the shape of lines in 
regular order like those produced by basket-work, ranging 
generally round the upper part of the pot. In some cases 
they are incised-while the clay is yet plastic, but in most 
they are painted on before baking. Later, figures of 
animals, men, and perhaps, latest of all, of ships, are 
added to the painting, until at last we have the 
highly-decorated art of the Greek vase. Long before 
this, some means of suspending the pot in the kiln, so as 
to avoid contact with the ashes, seems to have been used, 
but all pottery was still shaped by hand, the potter’s wheel 
not being invented, apparently, until well into historic 
times. 

From these and other facts the ingenious mind of 


Prof. Flinders Petrie has evolved a system of approxi- - 


mately dating prehistoric remains. Hitherto, the only 
way of estimating the age of the works of neolithic man 
has been to compare them with those found at different 
well-known find-spots such as Robenhausen in Zurich, 
Hallstatt in Austria, and the like. But thanks to Prof. 
Petrie’s iong series of excavations in Egypt, he has 
accumulated a vast number of types of pottery coming 
from graves of which the relative date can be fairly well 
ascertained by an examination of the undisturbed strata in 
which they were found, and checked by a comparison of 
the flint and other weapons accompanying them. From 
these he has constructed a scale beginning at 30 and 
running up to 80, to which he would assign all the 
specimens of prehistoric pottery yet discovered in Egypt. 
‘The numbers from 1 to 30 and from 80 to 100 are reserved 
for any types which may yet be discovered and which may 
prove to be earlier or later than those yet catalogued. 
Some of the results of this system of dating may be seen 
in the excellent little exhibition of Egyptian Antiquities 
now open at University College, Gower Street. 

The importance of this scale, however, to science 
in general goes far beyond the services that, if it be 
generally accepted, it is likely to render to Egyptology. 
The appearance of man upon this earth once placed by 
writers like Archbishop Usher at 4,000 years before our 
Era, has now been pushed back on geological grounds to 
some 230,000 years earlier. But this being, behind whom 
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lie the Pithecanthropus and other anthropoid apes from 
whom he in all probability descended, was for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years a nomad, living, like the 
beasts of prey, upon the results of his hunting and 
fishing, and never, so far as can be judged, making 
for himself any permanent settlement. Hence, we are 
hardly likely to know any more about him than we do 
now, which can be almost summed up in the words 
that he was acquainted with the use of fire and made 
weapons and tools out of roughly-chipped flints. Our 
sorrow as to this may perhaps be modified if we 
believe with writers like M. de Mortillet that he every- 
where presented one homogeneous type, and that such 
culture as he succeeded in developing was everywhere 
indigenous or home-grown. But, at a period which is 
comparatively recent, and which has even been brought 
as low as 20,000 years before our Era, paleolithic man 
seems to have been replaced by a being of much higher 
culture who made use of weapons and tools at first of 
polished stone and afterwards of metal. With this last, 
we are on much closer terms than with his predecessor, 
inasmuch as the use of polished flints for some time 
persisted, after the introduction of metals, and may even 
yet not be wholly extinct. All attempts, however, to 
show how he came to be what we may colloquially 
call such a superior animal to his forerunner have 
hitherto failed, and whether his superiority was due to 
improved environment arising from a change of the earth’s 
climate or otherwise still remains a mystery. The evidence 


* at present available goes to show that the countries sur- 


rounding the Mediterranean were at about this time the 
scene of great immigrations coming from some more 
favoured spot, and it may be that in this lies the key to 
the problem. With a really sound system of dating neo- 
lithic remains, however, we ought to be able to form some 
guess as to the original birth-place of neolithic man, and 
when this is found, the desired solution should not be far 
off. Whether Prof. Petrie’s system of dating will come 
victorious out of the tests to which it will no doubt shortly 
be exposed, depends upon considerations that I will not go 
into here, but if it does, the importance of prehistoric 
pottery will certainly be vastly enhanced. 
F. Lecce, 





Correspondence. 
Charles Reade, 


Str,—The writer of the article on ‘The Historical 
Novel” in the Acapvemy for June 28th makes a remark 
which has puzzled me. He says :-- 


We can respect too The Cloister and the Hearth ; but no 
exuberance of enthusiasm will make Reade into a writer of 
the first rank ; he had not the lyric gift. 


I have read most of Reade’s books more than once, and 
I have always considered him one of the few novelists who 
did possess the lyric gift. I often come across chapters or 
passages of his that sing themselves to me—not in the 
manner of modern lyrics I will allow, and not as some of 
Meredith’s prose sings-—but more in the manner of 
Whitman, strong, natural, musical. I am not alone in 
thinking Reade lyrical. A friend—his worst enemy would 
not dream of accusing him of exuberant enthusiasm— 
writing to me concerning It is Never too Late to Mend, 
spoke of one chapter as a “singing chapter.’’ Perhaps 
this is not what your reviewer means when he speaks of 
the lyric gift; but it is what I understand him to mean. 
However, supposing he were right, and Reade did not 
possess the lyric gift, I still hold that he had gifts apart 
from the lyric gift sufficient to entitle him to a place 
alongside the greatest of our novelists. In three things, 
at least, he stands ahead of others—in penetration, in 
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humanity, in dramatic fire; he has the keenest eye, the 
greatest heart and the fiercest spirit of all our masters of 
fiction. 

_ Your reviewer describes the great historical novel as 

Bet e of real imaginative literature, at once lyric and 
truthful.”” He must admit the truthfulness of The Cloister 
and the Hearth, for, as he says, he respects it; and 1 
think that, given opportunity, 1 could show him that it is 
lyric also, or what f would call lyric.—Yours truly, 


4, Bulwer Road, Nottingham. Cuartes Morse. 


‘Up from Slavery.” 

Smr,—I have read the review of Booker Washington’s 
book with great interest, as I have personal knowledge of 
the South and its troubles. It must always be remembered 
that Booker is a half-caste, since his father was white, and 
down South there are many that consider his success to be 
due to this fact, and that if he fails it is on account of 
the coloured blood in him. His appearance instead of 
solving the probiem starts another and one far harder to 
solve, viz., ls the race to be white or mulatto ? 

The most serious thing is the way that the coloured 
people as arace have degenerated since slavery was 
abolished. Before the war there were no lynchings, 
because the cause as yet was absent, but now the race is 
so mixed that instead of being faithful servants to be dealt 
with as children they are now more like the hooligans of 
the slums. Such is the legacy that freedom has been to 
the darkies, though the masters are now far better off. 
The problem must be solved by the South without the 
help of outsiders, who advise in an unsympathetic way, 
but the greatest difficulty is to make the darkies under- 
stand that now they are free they must work, and that 
there is no degradation in working, but that honest toil is 
ennobling. In this way Booker Washington at Tuskegee 
is doing a work that the South values and will assist him 
in in every way.—Yours, &c., J. T. Burton ALEXANDER. 

Pavenham, near Bedford. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 146 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize One Guinea for the best paper en- 
titled “The Failure in My Life which I Regret Least Nuw.” We 
award it to Mrs, L. B. Walford, Warwick Square, S.W., for the 
following :— 


{ was very young, but I had written a little, and it was suggested 
to me to send up a short story “on approbation” to the well-known 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, then editor of the Monthly Packet. Speedily 
the MS. returned, dubbed “ A pretty tale, but not quite in the style 
of the Monthly Packet.” Disappointed and dejected, I read over ) 
story and took a sudden resolution. Without altering a word, 
despatched it the same evening to Mr. John Blackwood, then in te 
height of his fame as an editor and publisher. A few days passed 
and back came the MS. as before—yet, no; not “as before,” for, 
think of it, readers ! this time it was accompanied by proof sheets, 
and these words in Mr. Blackwood’s small, neat handwriting— 
“1 have displaced another story for yours. So, as it will appear in 
the next number of aga, kindly let me have the corrected proof- 
sheets by return of post, without fail.” Gladly would I have taken 
five pounds from Miss Yonge; Mr. John Blackwood sent me a 
cheque for thirty-five. Besides which, Waga! And Maga in its 
palmy days. 

Shortly afterwards, .Vax was included in Vol. Il. of the new series 
of the “Tales from Blackwood”; it has been re-printed again 
and again in divers forms, but the oddest thing about the whole is 
that one day | recei¥ed a letter from Miss Yonge, whom I never had 
the pleasure of meeting, but who took an opportunity which offered, 
to comment in terms far too warm to be repeated, on the very 
“Rejected addresses” of fifteen years before! Vax had been freshly 
reproduced, and come beneath her notice, as she thought, for the 
first time! It awakened no memories of its merits or demerits,— 
but whilst I would not for worlds have enlightened the dear old lady, 
it can easily be understood that the above true narration is that of 
“ The Failure in My Life which I on Least Now.” 
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Competition No. 147 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best paper 
entitled “My Favourite Walk.” Not to exceed 250 words. 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C., ”* must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 16 July, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the} paper only. 
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